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THE avidity with which Anec- 
dote is ſought; of thoſe who have in 
any path attained eminence, is one 
of the moſt general and natural pro- 
penſities of mankind. Of this paſ- | 
ſion, to which the Biographer of 
Sages and Heroes miniſters, it is 
our humbler province to attempt _ 
the gratification, by becoming the 
Hiſtorians of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the Buſkin, which will, we 


truſt, prove © not a leſs Pleafing, 
thou gh 8 , theme.” 
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TRHEATRICAL BiocRAPHY could not 
be unacceptable at a moment like 
the preſent, when the Drama, in 


paſſes ſo much the example of any 
former age; — when it is at once 
the recreation of the buſy, the 
amuſement of the accompliſhed, and 
the diſſipation of the gay. Admi- 
ration naturally ſtimulates curiofity; 
and of thoſe to whom the mirth or 
ſenſibility: of ſo many evenings. are 
due, the Hiſtory muſt intereſt and 
gratify. Peculiar circumſtances too 
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Anecdote. The Heroes and He- 


PREFACE. 


It was natural to expect that 


the number of its admirers, if not 
in the ſucceſs of its cultivators, ſur- 


tend to give zeſt to Theatrical 


roines of the Buſkin, in tb eir real, 
as well as their aſſumed characters, 


3 expe- 


experience like viciſſitude and ad- 
venture to which the unvaried tenor 
of mechanical induſtry is a ſtranger. 

Their life teems with incident which 
almoſt ſeems deſtined to realize the 
fictions that they repreſent. That 
auſtere and illiberal prejudice which 
baniſhes from the Stage men of re- 
ſpectable birth and ſituation, almoſt” 
excluſively places the origin of Ac- 
tors in the loweſt orders of Society. 
The early period of their profeſ- 
ſional career is therefore generally 
clouded with diſtreſſes, unknown, 


even in imagination, to the affluent 


and the prudent. Their progreſs 
from this obſcurity is uſually ar- 
duous and eventful; and their Hif- 
tory, in general, might not oe 
be tiled the DRAMA of all Mer zi 
But 
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PREFACE, 


"Rue: theſs circumſtances contri» 
buted to the difficulty of our un- 


dertaking. Their origin was fre- 


quently too obſcure to be pierced by 
any keenneſs of reſearch, and every 
effort of their own 1s exhauſted to 
cover it with an artificial cloud, 

that ſhould hide from the public 
eye ſcenes ſo wounding to the paltry 
pride of muſhecom | diſtinction. 8 


To obtain the noel IRR 
tio Dn, therefore, appeared extremely 
ficult, if not impoſſible. In conſe- 
quence of a converſation that paſſed 
about eighteen months ago, enqui- 
ries were commenced by ſeveral 
perſons, though without ſanguine 
hopes of completing the whole de- 
f _ Ti ime and fortunate accident 
5 daily 


daily increaſed the ſtore of Anec- 
dote; and in the middle of laſt. 

Winter ſeveral characters were 
finiſhed, and honoured with appro- 
bation by perſons of the moſt ac- 
knowledged taſte. That the Work, 
in the form in which it now appears, 
muſt encounter the blame of thoſe 
whoſe vices it brands, the Authors 
can-neither doubt nor lament. Such 
hoſtility they will conſider as an 
homage to the Truth and Indepen- 


dence of their Work, uninfluenced, 
and unawed. 


£ To Virtue only, and her Friends a Friend“ 


The faithful Biographer diſtri- 
butes honour and ignominy n. 
* ieee. 
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vi PREFACE, 


- A faſtidious. and oſtentatious de- 


licacy may affect to blame the free 
expoſure of private faults, but the 


Intereſt of virtue and of mankind 


is promoted by this exemplary juſtice, 
and it may be truly faid, that he 


who holds up to merited reprobation 


one bad man, ſerves more effectually 
the cauſe of morality, than all the 


Authors of Ethical Syſtems ſince 


the world began. To be tender in 
allotting to Vice its ignominy, is, 
in effect, to withhold from Virtue 


the larger portion of her praiſe. 


Were we to diſſemble the vices 


which ſtain the private life of too 


many Performers, the full merit 


would not appear of the virtuous 


few who eſcape untainted by the 
contagion. The en of the 
depra- 


PREFACE. -> a” 


depravity that ſurrounds them, gives 
a luſtre to their virtue, which it 
were unjuſt to ſacrifſice to a paltry 
and affected candour: it is to their 
general diſſolute and profligate man- 
ners that we. muſt aſcribe that rigid 
ſentence of profeſſional infamy, pro- 
nounced on Actors by the public 
voice, of which the moſt eminent vir- 
tue finds it fo difficult to procure a re- 
222 ion. The appropriate puniſh- 
ment of ſuch offences is ignominy; 
and it is only by the rigorous enforce- 
ment of this penalty, that the pro- 
feſſion can be puriſied; that it can 
regain its dignity, redeem its honour, 
and occupy a place in the reſpect of 
mankind, ſuitable to the elegant 
amuſement which it furniſhes, and 
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- the ſuperior . which it des 
mand. | 


Our Criticiſins have been induſ- 
triouſly condenſed. Trite expanded, 
and partial repreſentations of the 
merits of Performers, have been ſo 
often obtruded on the Public as 
to become nauſeous. But every en- 
lightened and unprejudiced judge 
will, we truſt, recognize the impar- 
tiality and juſtice of our remarks. 
We dread not the clamour of the 
intereſted, nor ſhall we miniſter to 
the conceit of the vain. Another 
reaſon for abridging the Criticiſm 
is, that it is only intelligible to a 
London audience; while the amuſe- 
ment furniſhed by the Anecdote of 
theſe Volumes is likely to be dif- 
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fuſed through a much wider ſpace. 
The curiofity of the next age to 
learn the Anecdotes of Sippoxs or 
- JorDAN, will probably equal the 
avidity with which the preſent ex- 
pos the hiſtory of BoorH | or 


ERTON. 


We confeſs, therefore, a hope 
that the amuſement and utility of 
of theſe Volumes will not be con- 
fined to the preſent moment; and 
we indulge an honeſt pride in con- 
tributing our mite to the treaſures 
of BRITISH BIOGRAPTHYV. On the 
general authenticity of the Anec- 
dotes, the Public may, with the 
moſt entire confidence, rely: but 
candid corrections of miſtakes, from 
which no Work of this deſcription 

can 
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can be exetapt, additional Meh 

or even additional. Characters, will 
be gratefully received at the Pub- 
liſhers, as the Authors of this Work 
will avail themſelves of ſuch infor- : 


mation in a Second Edition. ; 
rb 4 AT STATIONERS HALL. 5 
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ESTABLISHED habits are with i dith- 
culty removed, When the human mind 
once uſurps the poſſeſſion of a certain train 
of ideas, it generally retains its bias, and 
they continue to flow on, in the channel 
of prejudice, with little interruption from 
the feeble efforts of liberality and candour. 
Mankind in general deprecate the toil of 

Vol. I. reaſon- 
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3 
reaſoning; the portion of thoſe who think 
for themſelves is comparatively. very ſmall. 
The multitude are content to adept with- 
out diſcuſſion, and conſequently to approve 
without judgment, and cenſure without | 
reaſon. 

There i is a in degree of ridicule at- 
tached to the profeſſion of 2 Player, that 
the mind ſeems incapable of reſiſting ; and 
which, all the powers even of GaRRick, | 
Mrs. JoR DAN, or Mrs. SipDoNs, can- - 
not altogether” remove. In darker ages 
they have been conſidered as the foes of 
Religion, and condemned by the anathe- 
mas of the Church; the liberality of the 
: preſent has removed every obftacle of this 
fort, and even honoured ſome of its pro- 
feffors with marks of- diſtinction, the more 
honourable as they are more rare. 

The mother of Mrs. '$1DDo0xs was the 
daughter of a Mr. Ward, the Manager of , 
an itinerant Company of Players in Wales, 
and the atjacentEngliſh Counties, who by 

: TR 


Co» 


economy! wade a finall fortune. 
The preſent. Earl of Coventry, them a 
youth, is ſaid te have been ſo much ſtruek 
with her charms, that he ſent her letters, 
with an offer of marriage z which ſhe gAVE 
to her father, and the: father te the late 
Earl, by which means it was prevented. 
Sao great it ſeems was Mr. Ward's c. 

tempt for his profeſſion, that he laid his 
daughter under the ſtrangeſt! inung ion of 
never marrying a man on the Stage; but 
weak are parental counſelg i in oppoſition to 
the power of the fecundating little God. — 
The firſt fight of Mr. Roger KEMBLE,. 
who travelled) with the Company in the 
character of Hair- dreſſer, ſo wrought up- 
on the ſuſceptible heart of Miſs Wann, 
that before it was known they loved, te 
were ſecretly married. Papa was: out- 

Tageous, and it anly remained for Mr. and 
Mrs. KRM ELE ta enter a ſtrolling Com- 
pany in Cheſhire and Der caſhire, — Here 
the -proſent Mrs SILPPONS . born. Pa- 
Þ B 2.. 


2) 
rents ſometimes relent—The pride of the 
Mimic Monarch gave way to the feelings 
of Nature. Aſter a few years peregrina- 


tion, they were invited back by Mr. 


Warp, who reſigned the Theatric Scep- 
tre to Mr. KEMEBLE, and died ſoon after. 

When Miſs San AH KemMBLe, (now 
Mrs. SiDpoNs) firſt attempted the Stage, 
her juvenile efforts, particularly as a Singer, 
were regarded with ſome hopes of ſucceſs; 
but ſhe very early abandoned that line, and 
attended in particular to Tragedy. _. 

The vieiſſitudes of all human affairs 
are well repreſented in theatric life. Here 
we ſee monarchs ſuddenly dethroned, and 
ſucceeded by the moſt menial offices. Miſs 
KEMELE being refuſed the indulgence of 
her paſſion for Mr. S1ppoxs, actually 
reſigned her fituation, and hired herſelf 
as Lady's Maid to Mrs. GREATHEAD, 
of Guy's s Cliffe, i in Warwickſhire, at 1ol. 
| per annum. 


At the end of a twelvemonth, 8 | 
thoſe 


E 
thoſe two. powerful paſſions . Loye and 
Ambition would be reſtrained no langer. 
Mr. $1pDoNs eloped with her to Cham 
berlain, and joined CRuur's Company, 
where he married her. 
This was a new eftabliſhed Company, 
and rather unſucceſsful : and fuch was. 
the poyerty of their wardrobe, that Mrs. 
S19Dons was obliged, during the per- 
formance of the Iriſb Hidow, to borrow - 
a coat of a Gentleman in the boxes, to 
| equip herſelf for the Vidou Brad, which 
| ſhe obtained on condition that ſhe. gave - 
him her petticoat to put over his ſhoulders, | 
and admitted him 0 Hang, behind * 5 
ſcenes. 
Mrs. Sznpons? 8 talents were, even at 
this period, allowed to ſurpaſs mediocrity, 
and her application was inceſſant. From 
hence ſhe was engaged, with her e 
by the late Mr. YouxG8R, te perform 
Liverpool, Birmingham, NC, where, ler 


remaining a few. ven: encfeaſing boſh 
3 her 
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her profits and reputation, the was invited | 


to Drury-Lane, where ſhe performed the 
parts of Mrs. Strickland, and the Queen 
in Richard III. but being conſidered only 
as a ſecond- rate Actreſs on a London Thea- 


tre, her ſtay was very ſhort. Some have 


imputed this to GAR RIcCE's jealouſy of 
all merit hut his own ; but the ſuppoſition 
does too much violence to common ſenſe, 
to be admitted for a moment. : 
From London Mrs. S1DDovs went to 
Bath, without much hope, it is preſumed, 
of ever reaching atiy very pre-eminent 
Nation; but extreme parſimony enabled 


her to ſupport her family on a very ſmall 


falary. Here, however, ſhe evidently 


a improved, and is ſaid to have been greatly 
- affiſted by the inſtruction of Mr. Px AT, 
who has written ſo much under the ſigna- 
ture of CouRTxEY MELMOTH. About 


the year 1 780, the had attained that degree 


of excellence, that many amateurs travel- 
| Jedto ren, to ſee her. 


In 


7 4 


In 1382; Mrs. 1 bad the honour 
of numbering, among her patrons, the 
Ducheſs cf DgvonsniRe, and Mr. 
"WHALEY. the Poet, whoſe admiration of 
her abilities obtained her an engagement 
at Drury-Lane Theatre, at 10l. per week; | 
upon which ſhe left Bath, after ſ zeal 
ing a very pretty addreſs, written by, her- 
elf, and in which ſhe produced her three 
children, as the three reaſons for her quit- 
ting ſuch generous patrons.  _ 

Her ſecond appearance at Drury-Lane 
was on the 10th-of October, 1782, in the 
character of Iſabella. This is her greateſt 
character, and ſhe certainly aſtoniſhed the 
houſe, by a diſplay of powers unwitneſſed | 
fince the days of GARRICK. . 

Her fame was inſtantly ſounded through 


the metropolis with ſuperlative eulogium. 


The Theatre overflowed every night ſhe 
appeared, and Melpomene, who had been 
puſhed behind the curtain by the ſatire of 
SHEKIDAN'S Critic, reſumed. her farmer | 


| uefice and "IPTG It became fa- - 
Thionable for all the Ladies to weep, and 
ſometimes to faint. The ſums drawn in- 
to the Treafury exceeded the receipts of any 
former ſeaſon, and the Managers, by way 
of return, gave her an extra benefit, and 
doubleq her ſalary. 9 
Anxious that her relations might part. 
cipate in her good fortune, Mrs. S1 D- 
vors brought her ſiſter, Miſs F. KEMBLE, 
to London, and announced her for Alicia, 
to her own Fane Shore. It is impoſlible 
to deſcribe the eagerneſs with which crowds 
flocked to fee this performance. Judging 
of Miſs KemBLE by the talents of her 
ſiſter, the Public expected another phæno- 
menon, and the avenues to the Theatre 
were gorged with people by three o'clock, 
The fcreams of women, and the general 
confuſion which enſued when the doors 
opened, occaſioned a very unpleaſant ſcene. 
Many were lamed, many had their pockets 
picked, and thouſands were excluded the 


houſe . 


ta 


OE But they had no * to regret: 
this diſappointment, as the new Alicia 
was even below mediocrity. Miſs KE M- 
BLE remained but a few ſeaſons on the 
Stage, when ſhe married Mr, Twiss, a 
Gentleman of fortune, and ſome literary 
ability, with whom ſhe retired. _ 
The Managers of Drury-Lane, milling | 
to compliment and reward a woman whoſe 
powers proved profitable as the philoſo- ; 
pher's ſtone, gave Mrs. Sippoxs a benefit 
before Chriſtmas. Venice Preſerved was 
ſelected for the play; and a more ſplendid” 
or crowded audience, perhaps, neyer graced 
a theatre, Great part of the Pit was laid 
into Boxes; the preſents given for tickets 
by the Nobility and Gentry were im- 
menſe; and Counſellors PicoTrT and 
FIELDING began a ſubſcription among 
the Gentlemen of the Bar, which amounted | 
to an hundred guineas, and preſented it 
to Mrs. S1DDoNs, as a ſmall acknow- 


ledgment for the pleaſure and inſtruction 
her 
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inſenſible of the value of their countenance 
Ee] . eee 


4 


her talents had given them: to the former 
of whom Mrs. Sip poxs ſent the following 


letter, of whichwe have procured a Copy: 


60 Sin, | 
*I cannot wpprels my dy of wiſhing 
you to take upon you the charge of making 
my moſt grateful acknowledgments to 
thoſe Gentlemen who have done me the 
honour. of diſtinguifhing my poor abilities 
in ſo elegant a manner. Believe me, Sir, 


my heart is too full, and my pen too feeble, 


to ſay what would become me on this moſt 


| ſhining circumſtance of my whole life. 
The Gentlemen of the Bar have given me 
| a conſequence I never felt before, and 1 
have juſt reaſon to fear the effects of the 


approbation of ſo eminent a Body. But 


in all things I will do my beſt to merit that 
moſt honourable diſtinction which- my 
' generous patrons have thought proper to 


ſhew me, and to prove myſelf at beſt not 
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and protection. "Ti the win to be, 
with great reſpe& and \ gratitude, Si 0 
« Your 5 W and dobedient Servant; 


8. sibpons. * > 


This was an 1 0 i e in 
theatrical annals; 5 f Ret 15 — 
known. OVER Fa 2658 e | 
In the Summer ſhe 3 in 5g oi 
land; and her- firſt appearance at Drury- 
Lane in September 1783, was commanded 

by Their MagzsT1zs. Beſiles an un- 
common fhare of Royal countenance, ſhe 
proved equally attractive this ſeaſon as the 
preceding, When .the vacation again. 
came round, the again went to Ireland, 
and from thence to Edinburgh, where 
he. received one thouſand pounds for per- 
forming ten nights. Her fame having: 
circulated. throughout the kingdom, in- 
W duced many to travel from the moſt diſtant 
parts of it to ſee her? and ſuch was the : 
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of her repreritdeicons that innu- 


merable preſents of different 'kinds were 


ſent to her from unknown hands: but 


the moſt magnificent was a filver urn, 


which was conveyed to her after ſhe arrived 
in London. with the words KL er | 
to Nel itt engraven ine 352011537; 

During 11 ſunſhine of good Wenz 
however, a ſtorm was brewing in the 


metropolis.” The envy of a competitor 


1 but what can be ſaid 


in defence of thole who repine at the ſue- 


 cefs of the meritorious, without the excuſe 


of rivalſhip?—lt is a crime of the blackeſt 


and meſt unpardonable nature. 


A perſon employed in a nn 
whoſe writings have been juſtly deſcribed 


to be © every line a libel, and every word 


a lie,” becauſe, perhaps, Mrs. S1Dpons _ 
would not comply with his extortions, or 
ſooth his viperous tongue by the hoſpi- | 


talities of her table, fet every engine in 


motion againſt her lle loaded her with 
oppro- 


opprobium for not alleviating the.di 


of her ſiſter, Mrs. -CUR T1 S, A vicious 15 
woman, ..who .wquld not conform. to mo- 


deſty, though offered a genteel annuity 
on that condition. This 1. lady read lec-, 


tures in Doctor Granan's Temple. of 
Health, at which decenoy.. would have 


| bluſhed: and notwithſtanding ſhe. ö 


w of foreing em to.26 
ber demands, from the dread of public.i in⸗ 
dignation, ſhe ſwallowed poiſon in Weit- 


minſter Abbey, which probably had the 


deſired effect, as without proving mortal, 
it 3 of amen, is 


her filter. - mm {3 77 - 7 1 by 
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The parngraphival adio, f in e 
to dhe preceding circumſtance, repreſented 


Mrs. '$1DDONS: as extremely avaricieus 
and uncharitable: that he had taken a 
large ſum from Mr. Digars, a once emi- 
G but then diſtreſſed Comedian, for 


2 IG performing, 


as - 
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6 
periorming on his benefit night in Dub- 
lin: — that ſhe had been guilty of a fimi- 


lar crime to Mr. BRERETON : and that 
her whole conduct was replete with mean- 


neſs and inhumanity. To irritate his 
newſpaper brethren, too, he reported that 
ſhe never read their publications, - and 
equaliy deſpiſed their panegyric or their 
cenſure ; until by invidious falſchoods, in- 
duſtriouſly circulated, honeſt John Bull was 
very clamorous againſt his favourite ac- 
treſs; and many candid people credited 
theſe aſſertions, while oy remained un- 
controverted. 

The houſe was crowded on the night of 
her firſt appearance in October, 1784: 
but when the curtain drew up and diſco- 


vered her as Mrs. Beverley in the Gameſter, 
ſhe was faluted with violent hiſſing, and 


a cry of off! off intermixed with ap- 


plauſe. She attempted to ſpeak, but could 


not be heard; and Mr. KemBLE, indig- 


; nant at the inſults offered her, and con- 


ſcious 


ſeꝛous of her dee led her off me 
ſtage. „„ 

This excited the ee of bs 
| friends for her return ; and after the tu-, 
mult had continued for about an hour, her 
enemies began to relax; and filence being 
obtained, ſhe came fo ward; — declared hex 
innocence of what ſhe was accuſed witli: 
that the allegations would ſoon be re- 
| futed ;—and that her reſpect for the Pub= 
lic made her confident they would protect 
her from inſult. The Play was then ſuf- 
fered with very little oppoſition to go on. 
During the whole of this riot Mrs. 
| S1pDoNs acted with great compoſure and 
| fortitude. Her huſband, in a ſpirited man- 
ner, proved thecharges reſpetingDiccts 
and BRERETON to be falſe; and ſome 
elegant, nervous letters, inſerted in a news- 
paper, ſigned Laertes, ſuppoſed to be 

written by Mr. KeMBLE, operated pow- - of 
erfully in her favour. But ſtill the author 2 
of the ' diſturbance was ſpreading his ve- - 
| 70 2 nom, | 
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nom, and creating ſtories of her parkimns. 
ny; while to his confidents he wonld 
_ whiſper with great Joys et Few fee What « a 
« wiſe Pue nad? 

The conduct of Mis. Conris "IR 
ciitly juſtified Mrs. S1B»ons's reſentment; 
and Mr. BRERE Ton, by not coming for- 
ward in vindieation'sf a woman to WhOm 
he was obliged, was generally blamed. 
The Publie footi- ſaw the many of the 
whole tranſactien; and received ber wich 
double kindneſs. 

The authors of this malignant e 
racy, however, had riearly. accompliſhed | 
their deſign, —The obzect of their enmity, 
diſguſted at 4 public Bife ſo Hable te be 
embittered by the miſtake of the multi- 
tude, or the combinations of the miſ- 
chievous, was on the eve of retiring 
into Wales, on a few thonfand- pounds 
which ſhe had faved during the two pre- 
ceding feaſons; nor was it until the ex- 
N of her enemies at ſuch an event, 


Were 
* 


„„ mw oo 7: 
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were fully repreſented to her” that the 
agreed to brave the ſtorm. 1 
Thus were the admirers of the n 


on the brink of loſing its brighteſt orna- 
ment by the machinations of a villain and 


W their own credulity. Juſtice, however, 
| triumphed over malignity the tempo- 


| rary cloud of popular deluſion ſuddenly 


evaporated, and our Heroine ſhone again 
with increaſed luſtre. *Uheatrical amateurs, 
ſenſible of the injury ſhe had ſuſtained, 
were eager to ſhew their contrition, by the 
moſt frequent tokens of approbation 3 and 
ſhe had more cauſe of rejoicing than re- 
eret at the futile attempts on her fame. 
Their MA JESTTIEs about this time paid 
her many compliments. She was fre- 


= quently invited to Buckingham- Houſe, 
and to Wi 1dfor, where ſhe ſometimes re- 


cited Plays, accompanied by Mr. KzM- 


= ÞLz; and for ſeveral years ſhe had to 
| boaſt of a greater ſhare of Royat Patro- 
nate than mT” of her * e 


A great | 
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A great man was ſo much charmed with 
her, that a Carte Blancbe was offered and 
rejected. This Mrs. Stppons told to 
ſome friends, which coming to the know- 
ledge of agr. eat lady, any further intimacy 


Was declined; nor has the Jeeree N 


yet revoked. _ 
At the concluſicn of laſt ſeafon,. Mrs. 
Sinpons finding her power of attraction 
on the wane, reſolved on retiring from 
Ig London Stage, until by abſence her 


abilities might regain their wanted allure- 


ments. She did not, however, retire 


from a theatrical life, but performed in : 
Weymouth, Plymouth, Liverpool, &c. &c. 
| Where her profiis were ' conſiderable, but 


where her ſuperior talents have leſt an 
imprefſjon that will for a long time cauſe 


the exertions of the itinerant Players to 
be rece eived with coldneſs; and confequently ” 
abridge their ſmall emoluments. 


In the beginning of the Winter ſhe 
viſited Le * Mr. WHaALLEY, at 
1 Bath, 
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Bath, where it was her deſign to perform 
for a few nights, but the regulations. of 
that theatre would not permit it. From 
thence ſhe went to her worthy patrons, 
Lord . and Lady HARCOURT, at, Neun- 
ham, and reſided there a few weeks; 5 but 
on being ſeized with a very ſerious indiſ- 
poſition, ſhe returned to her houſe in 
London, ; . DN OR 55 

By her 1 N from the 

Theatre, and the numerous and valuable 
preſents of the nobility and.gentry, which 
the has receiyed in all the principal, towns 
in the three Kingdoms, ſhe has realized a 
handſome fortune. She keeps a carriage, 
and an elegant houſe in Gower- ſireet, Bed- 

ford-ſquare ; and. it is ſaid that ſhe. hag 

Ms toa very orgs amount on Dry: 
ry-Lane Theatre. J 4 

bhbe is reſpected, eee e 
liar terms hy many nabla families. From 
ber y the has been remarkably Pruy 
gent; ; nor has her moſt inveterate enemy 

ever 


( wo ) 
ever ſuſpected her continence. She is 
bleſſed with great domeſtic happineſs ; and 
her eldeſt ſon, Maſter H. SiDDoNs, has 
lately ſhewn a pretty turn for Poetry. 
The theatrical talents of Mrs. Stppoxs 
have ſo often been the ſubject of eulogium, 
and the Public is ſo well acquainted with 
them, that it were ſuperfluous to enlarge 
on her merits in a work which is intended 
to amuſeby Anecdote rather than by Criti- 
ciſm, Nature has beſtowed upon her a 
perſon, a countenance, a voice, and an 
underſtanding competent to depict, in the 
moſt vivid colours, the moſt beautiful 
ideas of any Tragic Poet. The flexibi- 
lity of her features, the expreſſion of her 
eyes, and the graceful dignity of her de- 
portment, cannot poſſibly be excelled; nor 
has any performer ever ſhewn more judg- 
ment in delivering the ſenſe of the Author, 
or in dreſſing characters with propriety, 
If the ne fault can be e it 
; 9 


(* 9 
is ſometimes too. much violence i in gs 
action. 

The redeenefs of — the pride 
of Caliſta, or the grief of Iſabulla, are 
moſt happpily pourtrayed by Mrs. 81 
pons. Her manner of pronouncing 
 « Remember twelve,” in the firſt men- 
_ tioned part is moſt beautifully expreſſed, 
and never is heard without the warmeſt 
burſts of applauſe. Whatever were the 
powers of her predeceſſors, it is ſcarcely 
poſſible that they could be ſuperior, if equal 
to her own ; and at the preſent time ſhe 
is indiſputably the firſt Tragic Actreſs in 
| Britain—perhaps in the world. 5 

Her efforts in Comedy have not been 
ſucceſsful. The gravity of her counte- 

nance, and the dignified ſound of her 
voice, are not adapted to the playfulneſs 
of Thalia; and we muſt regret that ſhe- 
who ſo amazingly eclipſes all her cotem- 
poraries in one line, ſhould deſcend to be 
echpled i in another, 


15 
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Fer preſent indiſpoſition, we hope, wil! 
ſoon be removed; and that ſhe will again 
gratify an adiniring Public with her inimi- 
table performances; for without her aid 
Tragedy muſt inevitably fall into neg ect, 
if not ridicule. 


Mr. 
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M® WROUGHTON. 


UNREM ITTING perſeverance gene- 
rally obtains its object; and thoſe to whom 
difficulty is no diſcouragement, but who be- 
come emulous as they are unſucceſsful, are 
entitled to our admiration and eſteem, as 
they ſet an excellent example of what a 
ſteadineſs in purſuits may accompliſh. 
Our preſent hero, with voice, face, figure, 
and the public opinion againſt him in his 
firſt attempts, has, by perſiſtance, placed 
himſelf among the greateſt favourites of 
the town. | 

Mr. WRoUGHToN was bred a Surgeon, 
by Mr. 'SxmpsoN, of Bath, a city re- 
markable for its numerous votaries of the 
ſock and buſkin—to which he had long 


id 
: paid 
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paid his devoirs —and whenever he was 
emancipated from the ſtudy of curing, he 
tried his theatrical talents ion the public 
Stage. rmedꝭ two or three parts 
with the applauſe always given to a young 
beginner, who is not abſolutely diſguſting; 
and emboldened by his propitious onſet, 
he left Bath, determined to attempt the 
metropolis, where his friends, and his 
own abilities, he hoped, would place him 
in an eminent ſtation of the Drama. 
_ Unknown. to himſelf, he had made a 
ſtrong impreſſion on the heart of a young 
Lady, a native of Biddeford, in Devon- 
ſhire, but at that time a Milliner in Bath, 
whoſe paſſion was of ſo unconquerable a a 
nature, that ſhe followed him to London, 4 
watched his movements, and took lodg. 
ings in the ſame houſe, where an intimacy # 
ſoon commenced between them ; and Mr. 
 'WrovenToN, during a violent fit of 
illneſs which ſeized him at this time, being 
attended with the utmoſt tenderneſs and 
conſtancy 


<2) 


conſtancy: 5 his fair e was filled 
with gratitude for her kindneſs; inſo- 
much, that when his diſtemper was eradi- 
cated, he found his breaſt glow with ano- 
ther, which could only be cured by the 
poſſeſſion of his amiable Nurſe; and 
having too much honour himſelf to at- 
tempt the ruin of her, he married her. 

_ His firſt appearance in London was A$ 
Altamont, in the Fair Penitent ; 3 but his 
exertions were received with coldneſs, and | 
even diſapprobation. He was engaged at 
three pounds per weeek ; and his being a 
Gentleman procured him the ſufferance of 
the Public, who, when accuſtomed to his | 
natural defects, began to like his anima- 
tion, genteel deportment, and conciliating 
manner; which, with his pri vate character, 
and the dearth of Tragic Actors about 
twelve years ago, raiſed him to the honour | 

of perſonating many firſt rate characters, | 
| ſuch as Romeo, George Barnuel, &c. 
Vox. : and 


Wi | 
and others of _ importance in n Come. 


dies. 

When Por, Hahn: and ane +I 
were engaged by Mr. Hazz1s, that Gen- 
tleman was eager to bring them forward 
in new parts, as he always found that va- 
riety benefitted his treaſury; and Mr. 


 Wxrovonron, by this ſyſtem, finding 


himſelf thrown on the ſhelf, remonſtrated 
without effect, and relinquithed his ſitua- 
tion when his articles expired, at the con- 
eluſion of the ſeaſon 1784, or 1785. 
Previouſly to this, having purchaſed Mr. 
Kr NG's property in Sadler's Wells, he 
now buſied himſelf in no other employ- 
ment than ſuperintending the amuſements 
of that place, until the ſeceſſion of Mr. 
PALMER from Drury-Lane, at the be- 
ginning of the ſeaſon 1787, 1788: when 
he was engaged in his ſtead, and made his 


debut at that Theatre in the character of 


Douglas, in the Tragedy of Percy, amid 
N46 4 7 hs 
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the loudeſt plaudits of the Public, who y 
ſaluted him with a hearty welcome. WE 3. | 
His concern in Sadler's Wells has not 
proved ſo p roſitable as might have been 
expected, if we except the laſt ſeaſon, when 
the taking of the Baſlile was ſo ingeniouſly 
and humorouſly repreſented, as to draw 


crowds for ſeveral months ; and during the 


Summer, it is ſaid the Proprietors cleared 
u pwards of three thouſand pounds. . 
Mr. WRouUGHTON has now appointed 
a Mr, LONSDALE, a Gentleman of great 
fancy in Pantomimes, to be Acting Ma- 
nager, that he may be the better enabled 
to attend his buſineſs at Drury-Lane, 
where he has twelve pounds per week, 
which, with his emoluments from Sad- 
ler's Wells, bring him in a much greater 
ſum than he expends. He has a neat 
houſe attached to the laſt mentioned place, 
and another about twenty miles from 
town. He enjoys great domeſtic happi- 
D 2 neſs 
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neſs, and is eſteemed by : a ted circle of 
friends. 

: His voice is R his ls round and 
= 8 inexpreſſive; and he is ſlightly knock- 
=. knee'd: yet theſe defects he counterbalances 
by a ſpirited natural enunciation, an agree - 
able prepoſſeſſing ſmile, an eafy appro- 
priate deportment ; and we may juſtly ſay 
of bim as Cuun chi faid of SHERI- 
Dan,” ee Eis . 


5 Where he falls ſhort, *tis Nature's fault alone; 5 
1 nen the merit's all his on. 
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MISS POPE. 


TH ERE is, perhaps, no profeſſion that 
requires ſo many minute qualifications as 
that of the Stage. It is not ſufficient - 
merely to know others, but to a poſſeſſion 
of the Drama muſt be added grace, feel- 
ing, manner, and a number of etc eteras. 

The Actor who only diſcovers the 
traces of the Poet in his mind, though he 
may not actually offend, can never be faid 
to excell. Notwithſtanding the road to 
Theatrical Fame is thus narrowed, what 
_ crowds do we annually ſee preſſing for- 
ward, who, if we examine their preten- 
fions, found their claims on little better 
grounds than inclination ? Hence we Re” > 

D 3 . ſo 
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ſo many firſt night heroes and heroines 
fret their hour upon the ſtage and be heard 
of no more; or at leaſt muſt fink into 


well-dreſſed lords, or trailing attendants. 


Could the fingular merit of a few reſcue 


the Stage from this general cenſure, no 
one has a ſtronger claim to that merit than 


the amiable ſubject before us. Born with 


erxery talent for the ſock, and gifted with 


every requiſite to adorn it, ſhe reigns a 


particular favourite of Thalia, fo that the 


queſtion has long ſince lain with the Cri- 


tics, not where is ſhe deficient, but where 


does ſhe moſt excell ? With the advantages 
of being viſited by the Muſes, ſhe had the 
additional one of being early fituated in 


their neighbourhood, as her father, Mr. 
Pop, lived long in reputable buſineſs near 
Drury-Lane Play-houfe : and though the 
Critics may be offended at our aſſigning 
the reſidence of thoſe chaſte Goddeffes to 

. Ruſſel Street, we flatter ourſelves they will 
| agree with us in thinking they have in a 


"DAKAR 
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| Hank an ABINGTON, and a Porr, often 
taken up an occaſional reſidence there. 

Young minds, when detained by plea» 
ſure on any ſubject, liſten with attention 
to every thing that magnifies it. Mis 
| Pope, from the early knowledge ſhe muſt 
have had of theatrical affairs, by her ſitu- 
ation, probably ripened thoſe talents ſhe is | 
in poſſeſſion of much ſooner than otherwiſe. 
We are led to- this. opinion, from - ſome 
early preſages ſhe gave of her natural turn 
for humour, which ſhe exerted ſo ſtrongly 
on every little occaſion, that long before 


her entering on the Stage ſhe was conſi- 


dered as the dro/{ of her acquaintance; 
Aſſuming the Comic. complexion ſtil 
ſtronger as ſhe grew up, induced ſome of 
her friends to think the Stage the beſt 
nurſery for ſuch talents. Her parents, af- 


ter ſome time, conſented, and ſne ſoon © 


after made her firſt appearance (if we miſ- 
take not) m Mr, CoLMAN's petit Piece 
ahh V 


| 
lf 
| 
1 


c 32 55 1 
Her reception in this part, 4 not 


A very favourable one for a Player, how- 


ever, diſcovered her forte in Comedy ; 
and the Public did not heſitate in pro- 
nouncing her a riſing Actreſs, who would 
one day diſcloſe the full powers of the 
Vis Comica. Though Nature, aſſiſted by 
the attention ſhe beſtowed on her pro- 
feſſion would have, no doubt, in time 


obtained her a conſiderable rank in the 
Theatre, what principally matured her 


talents, was, to have found ſo excellent a 


model as Mrs. CIIVE. Being profeſſedly 


in that A ctreſs s walk, ſhe had the advan- 
tage of copying her inimitable manner and 
humour; and though the aſcent was great, 
emulation was ſtill greater, which joined 
to ſome other ſubſequent circumſtances, 
all conſpired to e n in ber 


favour. 


Mrs. CLI vx being on the retiring hn 
almoſt on Miſs Pope's commencement, 
gave her an opportunity to be let occafi- 

onally 


6330 


— onally into ſome of the kürte i principal 
parts; fuch as Phillis in the Conſcious: Low - 
very; Beatrice in Much ade about V. 
thing, &c. in each of which ſne was re- 
ceived with particular compliments. But 
what called out the full extent of her 
powers was, the character of Neli, in Cor - 0 
rze's Farce of The Devil to Pay; a eir- 
cumſtance the more remarkable, as it was 
in this very part, thirty years before that, : 
that Mrs. CIIVE gained the ſummit of her 
reputation. Though this at firſt looked 
againſt her, yet it turned out a point in 
her favour. Thoſe who had ſeen. bogey I 
Ciive in the Character, cr remembered” ' 
her firſt appearance” in it, were pleaſed | 
with the thought of ſo able a ſacceſſor; 
Thoſe to whom the character was 'origi- 
nal, were IT with the chars of | 


_—_— on = 
The run ſhe gave this little Vii in 
which ſhe was greatly aſſiſted by Mr! 
Love” 8 - ſtamped her reputation both 
with 


. 


wic h the Managers and with the Publie; the 
former of whom conſidering her a prinei- 
pal in her walk, not only increaſed her 
ſalary on a line with the firſt Performers, 
but gave her a free choice of parts; which 
ſhe has ſince ſo judiciouſly choſen, and 
executed with reputation to herſelſ and en- 
tertainment to the Public. 

A very Great gs. was onee very 
fond of her, and it was repotted, offered her 
a handſome ſettlement, which was refuſed. 
The life of a Player that is not marked 
with peregrination, vice, or diſtreſs, abounds 
very little in thoſe kinds of incidents and 
Por s's Theatrical Fame has been all 
ſought for, and obtained in London; 
as her parents! circumſtances, 8 her 
own œconomy, have reſcued her from 
the neceſſity of changing about from place 
to place, the Public muſt be eontent with 
viewing her (in this inſtance) en 
A che reſt of ber 

. Perhaps 
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Wenge thoſe that have formed aw 
and intimate acquaintances | with her, 


| may be able to make ſome nice diſtinctions 


which may ſeparate her character from 
that of others; but thoſe would be too 
minute to commit to paper, ſo as to af- 
ſume the habit of hiſtory. . 

We are, obliged then to dwell on thoſe 
lines that 2 mark the portrait. 


* in "th walks of 1 9 — by 1 155 i 
| undoubtedly ; is her chef doeuvre. The no 


features of her face, the freedom of ber 
laugh, and above all, what the Painters 
call manner, conſpire. to give her, this « ex⸗ 
cellence. The Critics have of late com- 
plained of her figure, and we will agree 
with. hem, that her jollity 215 a. | 


3 145 
or Petruchio s 5 the pert ng 
an 


x ne & uo ee 


(35 2 
and the numberles ater chenden ſhe is 
in poſſenon of. $3545 1 155 v7: 2 1 4 1 


4 es tuch merit all diſtinctions fly, 
; PERL? ORR NOIR NTIRE fix feet high.” 
To the qualities of one of the beſt Ac- 
treſſes of her time, ſhe joins. the ſuperior 
character of a virtuous woman; a charac- 
ter eſtimated wherever found, but ſhould 
be doubly cheri ſhed and protected when 
blooming i in the rank ſoil of a Theatre, 
where virtue is but thinly fenced, and worſe 
cultivated, and where the prominent fea- 
tures of the profeſſion a are Ende and difſi- 
pation. 
The practice of economy on a good 
falary, has given her an independence, 
in general, much ſuperior to the ſons and 
daughters of the Stage. She confidered 
from her firſt commencement on the The- 
atre, that many ' prejudices | were to he 
combated——it was at beſt but a life of 
 Precariouſnels, Theſe reflections called 
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up all her attention; and preſcribing to 
erſelf a line of conduct in which ſhe has 
invariably perſever d, 
her to move in a bi 
table to herſel 0 


1 
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=o 
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MADE his entri on the oreat ſtage 
of the world in the pariſh of St. Luke, 
Old Street. His father was Private in 
the Guards, and ſerved in Germ under 
the Marquis of GRansy, who com- 
mended him as a Bill- Sticker and Door- 
Keeper to Drury-Lane Theatre: the 
latter office he filled until his death, which 
happened a few years ago. 

_ His father was anxious that our hero 
ſhould enter the army ; but he was fo 
much inclined towards the Drama, that he 
waited upon Mr. GARR1CK, and rehearſed 
part of George Barnwell and Mercutio, in 
hopes of an engagement at Drury-Lane 
Theatre. The little Reſcius faid, tha, 


he lad a jad him, and could 
not think of encouraging. this propenſity, 
as he was not at all qualified to ſhine in u 
theatre. As he had known him from an 
infant, he adviſed him to acceptof a ſmall 
appointment in the army, which had beet 
procured through the intereſt of Mr. Lz- 


GRAND, then Governor to the Dukes of 
GLOUCESTER and CUMBERLAND, but 
this he declined. ay 
As he was now of am age W 
proper to direct his attentions to ſome 
ſettled purſuit in life, he turned his thoughts 
towards that of a Painter. He was ſome 
time with the maſter of the Print Shop in 
Ludgate Hill, oppoſite the Old Bailey 
and at the end of a ſeaſon his father had 
part of à benefit, at which Jacks ſpoke. 
« Bucks have at ye all, which was his 
firſt public introduction. He then got 
imall engagement, but was ot: for 
ill behaviour. 
"up was by a ag imteoduced to Mr. 
E ” FooTs, 


* A r 
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Foorx, at that time making preparations | 
to open the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market, with Morning Lectures; who, af- 
ter hearing him rehearſe, obſerved, that 
his 'Fragedy was damned bad, but that his 


Comedy might do; and accordingly en- 


gaged him principally to perform Harry 

' Scamper, an Oxford 8 e, in his new 

Piece of the Oraturs. 

The firſt repreſentation of this Piete 
met with ſome diſapprobation, from a very 
whimſical circumſtance. It opens with 
Harry Scamper and Will, in one of the 

| Green Boxes; the former of whom. declares 
great impatience to ſee his girl, Pall Blazey, 

at the Shakeſpeare. The audience never 
dreaming that this was part of the Enter- 
tainment, called loudly to turn thoſe noiſy 
fellows out of the Boxes; but on FooTe's 
coming forward and cle aring up the miſ- 
take, they were moſt bouts zul in r 
applauſe. | 
Mr. Faun continued at he: Sem- 


mer 


| | until its cloſe, when he made 
application to Mr. GFARR1CK for an en- 
gagement; but that gentleman, who ſtill | 
perſiſted. in opinion of the candidate's 
incapacity for the. un * him no en- . 
couragement. 2 
Our Hero, determined to Pocue Aa: 
Player, inliſted in a Country Company, 
commanded by Mr. HzzntrT, and made 
his firſt appearance as Richmond, in Ri- 
chard the Third, at Sheffield; but being 
ſeized with an illneſs the next day, he was 
obliged to return to London. Reco- 
vering his health toward the Spring, he 
again engaged with FooTe, but was ab- 
ruptly Siſcharged in. the * of the 
ſeaſon. | 
He 3 the . the Grids 
in a Company. at Portſmouth, and was 
fortunate enough to procure a ſalary cf. 
twenty ſhillings per week under Mr. Gare 
RICK, at Drury-Lane; and here his moſt 
capital character was the Officer in Ri- 
chard the Third, Act II. Scene I, Next 
*» 
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Jeafon he demanded an increaſe of aur, 
which being refuſed, he went to Col- 
cheſter, under the management of Mr. 
Hunsr. Here his talents were thought 
ſo lightly of, that he would have been 
diſcharged but for the interpoſition of 
Mrs. WE RB, of Covent-Garden Theatre, 
who was then in that Company, and 
married to a Mr. Day. This lady had 
influence enough to have him continued 
at the enormous falary of fifteen ſhillings 
per week—a kindne!'s which he * . 
fully remembers. 
The predictions of Mrs. Dar in his 
favour turned out extremely juſt; and ad- 
vancing in reputation, he had his ſalary 
raiſed to a guinea per week. Mr. Ivory, 
the Norwich Manager, now engaged him 
with the increaſe of half a guinea, and in 
this city it was that his talents firſt burſt 
forth with any degree of ſplendour. 
Ne had not been many days in Norwich, 
when the Box-Keeper enquired if he had 


„ 
any acquaintance in town; and being an- 
ſwered in the negati ve, the Box:Keeper | 
. obſerved, that it was fingular, that two - 
Boxes were engaged for- his Benefit, al- 
though it could not poſſibly take Place in 
leſs than four or five months. They 
were taken in the names of Miſs Bx A. 
 xovGns and Miſs — —, whom he ſaw in 
a few days afterwards. The former made 
an impreſſion on his heart, which induced 
him to fee her as frequently as poſſible; 
but near four months elapſed before be 
could gain an opportun: ty of ſpeaking to 
her. That nenn when it occurred, 
was not Joſt: ſubſequent interviews 
took place, and bende the concluſion of 
the ſeaſon our hero married her. 5 
This union was not the moſt happy in 
its infancy. Miſs Bexzovcns's Aunt, who 
had named her in her Will the heireſs of 
very conſiderable property, indignantly 
renounced her for marrying an Actor, nor 
ever after was reconciled ; and Mr. PAr- 
. MER 


MER, whoſe affections were rather wa- 
vering, deſerted lier for a woman in Lon- 
don, with whom he had formerly been 
eonnected. But ſtung with remorſe, he 
returned to his amiable wife, who received. 
him without the ſlighteſt reproach.” he} 
good people of Norwich, however, were 
fo much exaſperated at his conduc, that 
it was thought adviſeable not to play 
there. He took his wife with him to- 
London, where he applied to Mr. Gar- 
RICK, without effect; and at laſt reſolved. 
to attempt Lectures in the country. | 
STEVENS's Lefure upon Heads being 
juſt publiſhed, our hero reſolved on trying 
his fortune in the delivery of it. He be- 
gan at Hampſtead and Highgate, with 
great eclat, and proceeded to St. Albans, 
Mooborn, Newport, Bedford, North- 
ampton, Leiceſter, and Nottingham; in. 
all of which places he received great-ap- 
plwksauſe and emolument. F rom the laſt 
mentioned town he journeyed on to Der- 
by, 
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by, where: his ſche «was ich zecked by 
hearing that there had been a 5 
there before, whoſe profound erudition, 
humorous ſatire, and happy delivery, 
Were fo execrable, as to Procure kim the 
ſalutary exerciſe of toſſing in a blanket, 
Mr. PALMER, on chis intelligence, was 
eaſily r 1 to en hin oy 
ſign. - 20 

He naw Joined a Snnallag ee 
for a ſhort time: and in the April follow- 
ing, he arrived in London, where he was 
engaged for the Hay-Market Theatre; 
but the accident of FoorE's breaking his 
leg prevented the Theatre from opening 
until Mr. BARRVY, and Mrs. DANCER, 
now Mrs. CRAwroxk p, could be brought 
from Dublin to ſupply the loſs occaſioned 
by the Manager's: neceſſary abſence. Mr. 
Bax Rx being to make his firſt -appear- 
ance in Othello, the part of Jago was 
given to PAL uzR, who at rehearſal Was 


ſerved to applaud him, and defired he would 


tween the Triſh Roſcius and himſelf,” that 
for a time his powers of utterance - were 
faſpended : although Mr. Baxzy encou- 
raged him with great affability, he was 
obliged to pronounce at laſt, « That it 
could not do; our hero was compelled to 
repreſent Montano in the ſame Play. 
In the courſe of the ſeaſon, however, 
Mr. PALMER diſplayed more genius than 
it was ſuppoſed he poſſeſſed. He gained 
the eſteem of Mr. Baxzxy, and profited 
by his inſtructions: indeed he copies that 
gentleman in his manners and conduct in 
private life. Mr. BARRVY offered to en- 
gage him for the following Winter for 
Dublin, and through the medium of 
Sur, he was at the fame time of. 
fered an engagement with Mr. Bea, 
at Covent-Garden ; but what pleaſed him 
-moſt was, that Gaxzrcs had been ob- 


call next morning in Southampton Street. 
Our hero, whoſe heart always was with 


„ 


„ 
| this immortal little man, was punctual to 
the invitation, and Garrick Was pleaſed 
to compliment his abilities, and prevail 
upon him to relinquiſh all other offers for 
thoſe of Drury-Lane, where he promiſed 
he ſhould be handſomely treattee. 
His firſt appearance at this Winter 
houſe was in Fir Harry Beagle: his 
mortificat ion was extreme when the firſt 
Saturday he went to receive his ſalary, and 
found it to be only twenty-five ſhillings |-— 
He immediately. waited upon Mr. Gar» 
RICK, and obſerved, that he expected his 
income would at leaſt have been equal to 
that offered by Mr. BZAxo, which was 
three pounds per week, and was diſmiſſed 
with a .promiſe that his ſalary ſhould: be 
Increaſed next week ; and ſo it was—by five 
ſhilings! Diſguſted at this treatment, he 
had nearly deſerted the theatre a ſecond - 
time, but Providence adviſed him to the 
as a dumb attendant on bis Mxyefty's heels 
6771 | to 
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to: run on ard off at the found gave | 
r "neſs 6 9 Mr. OO men- 

toned in CHugxcniLL's Roſciad, but no 
relation to the ſudject of theſe Memoirs, 
at laſt brought him from obſcurity. The 
Country Girl had been announced for 
CAurHARL 's Benefit, and from the in 
diſpoſition of the then great PALMEn;as as 
we will call him, for diſtinction's ſake, 2 
gentleman was wanted to repreſent Har- 
court. The part was offered to” "innit, 
but refuſed at ſo ſhort a notice. 
In this dilemma no 5 had been 
6d to "hag CUNT who depending 
to My: it. « To read it, ſaid Ga RRICK 30 
« for I am Pars) you cannot ſtudy it. * PaL- 
en ſtill perſiſted, on which the Manager 
with a ſneer gave his conſent. The next 
morning at rehearſal, the part being read, 
ee 1 
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| & ſaid ſo; I new he could not fliudy it:. 


ON which Mr. P. requeſted bis- gatience, : 
and in the evening went through it as 
perfectly, as if he had rr in the 
Play an hundred times 
This fortunate e openitiel b 


ſo much iri his favour, chat Mr. GuRnπ⁰õ¶ N 


immediately” articled him for four years 
at two: pounds per week, the- firſt two 
Manager's houſe at Hampton ty-rehearſe! 
parts with him, and Mrb. PA L añ in on: 
of theſe vißts, being atodentally Intro 
duced, Mr. Ganstetf offered to engage 
her at twenty ſhillings per week, altzoughs 
ſhe- had never attempted · the Stage, whith 


was accepted He. like wiſe ꝓromiſei this 


couple his friendſhip, and: this ee 
faithfa ly obfervell. ++ 1 T:16 Nene 


5 The ſucceeding; ing Spring, Mr. Kine: 


gave up his ſituatiom at 5 
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was given to Pal lx, and for this he re- 
linquiſhed his Summer engagement at the 


Hay-Market. In Liverpodl he was a 


great favourite, but his amorous diſſipa- 
tion being known, and likewiſe that he 


had ill-treated his wife, whom he had left 


behind in London, the whole town reſolved 
to abſent themſelves from his Benefit, 
Alarmed at ſuch a loſs, he poſted to Lon- 


don; — prevailed upon his wife to accom- 


pany him back to Liverpool, and colour- 
ing over the disfigured face he had given 
her, they walked together in a public 


place on the Sunday evening, which ſo | 


completely refuted the report in the pub- 
lie opinion, that his Benefit was crowded 


and lucrative. 


In the Winter TN he ala 
progreſſively advancing at Drury - Lane- 


Thatre, and in the Summers he performed 


ſometimes at Liverpool, Dublin, and Bir- 


at the Hay-Market. Soon after Melts. 


SHERIDAN, 


= SzezIDan, Forp, and tact 

proprietors of the Winter Houſe, an acci- | 
dent happened to our hero which had near 
y proved fatal. At the cloſe of the Grecian 
= Daughter, when the Heroine ſtabs the 
| Tyrant, a part Mr. Pal ux ſuſtained, he 
received a ſevere blow from Mrs. BA AAT, 
owing to the failure of the ſpring in the 
dagger. This circumſtance confined him 
ag five months, during which time 
be was frequently amuſed with zeading 
accounts of his awn death in the newſ- 
papers, and great panegyries on his The- 
atrical abilities, 
In 1785, Mr. besen amd inen c 
| ſet on foot a plan for building a Theatre 
near Wellcloſe Square, in which he ſup- 
underthe fanRioa of the Governor of the 
Tower, it being in that diſtridt. The 
Theatre was finiſhed, and opened in the 
nme of 22 with &. Meche , 
F2 


. 


of the Theatres- Royal in the weſt end of 
the Town juſtly conſidering this as an in- 
vaſion of their property, took every ftep 
to ſuppreſs it ; nor has any regular Drama 
been repreſented at it ſince, although other 
amuſements of - fnging, dancing, &c. fimi- 
hr to thoſe of Sadlers Wells Houſe, have. 
This conteſt between the three Thea- 
tres Royal and the Royalty 'Fheatre, ag 
1 was called, produeed much invective, 
_ and along paper war, in which our hero 
was obliged to yield, though ſupported by 
_ many gentlemen of fomtune. When he 
found he could not exhibit at the Royalty 
Theatre, he performed at Worceſter, and 
other parts of the country; and afierwards 
at the Hay-Market and Drury-Lane. 
His own extravagance had always kept 
him in an involved Rate; and this was too 
good an opportunity 10 let ſlip. He 
therefore confented to he confined* in the 
King's Bench for debts, giving out that 
they were conrated For * the + . Royalty- 
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Theatre. He is ſuppoſed to owe between 
ſix and eight thouſand pounds. —H] is cre- 
ditors have offered to ſet him at liberty; 
and allow him five hundred pounds per 
annum to live on, if he would appropri- 
ate the overplus of his theatrical emolu- 
ments towards the liquidation of His 
debts: this, we are told, he refuſed to 9 

In Term time he gives a 4; iſeel: aneous' 
Entertainment near C ovent-Garden, and 
as the Circus is in the rules of the King's - 
Bench, he has performed there, and is 
now Manager, at twenty-ſeven pounds' 
per week, where he lives ĩ in N ſtile with 
his family. 

His female connections were at one time 
very extenſive, but now reduced to his. = 
wife and Mrs. R , Who lives near 
Soho. He has a numerous and a beauti- 
ful family, moſt of whom are now arrived. 
to maturity; particularly two of his. 
daughters, who are remarkably. handſome. 

Mr. Jon x PaLMes is ee the 
F 4 ; moſt 


Cy 


moſt general Actor ying. Tragedy, 
Opera, Comedy, Farce, or Pantomime, 
he repreſents with great eaſe, and always 
| pleales. $tukely, Glnalvon, Joſeph Sur-" 
farce, Colonel Feignwel, The Engliſhman 
in Paris, and many very oppoſite charac- 

ters he performs with the moft juſt and 
happy effect: — he is often excellent, and 

never below mediocrity. - He has an un- 

commonly quick memory; and was al- 
ways ready to undertake any part to oblige - 
ejther the Manager or Actor; and upon 


he whole he was a moſt valuable 2 4 25 
fition to a Theatre, 1 5 


WHEN. an affeftation- 6f Nobility 
charactariſes perſons of humble birth, the 
natural pride of mankind diſpoſes them to 
ridicule ſuch pretenſions.— To Miſs Fan- 
' xeN, a Narrative of her Life muſt, under 


the impreffion of this idea, prove extreme 
difagreeable. The fubject ſhall-he treated 
without afperity ; but a ſtatement of facts 
is neceſſary to re us of the II 
of partiality. 

This Lady's father Was a ee in 
Cork. An early fondneſs for the Drama, 
induced him to quit that city, and com- 
mence an Actor in an itineramCompany | 
in 8 8 a campaign at 
LIenuxeſ- 


7 the utmoſt tenderneſs. As her ſituation in 


[FS 
_ Tewkeſbury, he married Mrs. Fax REN, 
at whoſe houſe he lodged, and who then. 
kept a ſhop for the ſale of haberdaſhery,— 
Mrs. Faxzzn was born at Liverpool.— 
After their union, it was natural to ſupc 
poſe, they both went on the Stage; but 
Mrs. FaRREN was more remarkable for 
her proliſication, than for any diſp'ay of 
dramatic talents. She produced her huſ- 
band. three daughters and a ſon, when he 
died in circumſtances oh: extreme indi- 
1 4 8 

Left without 9 2 851 even 3 
5 abilities; to procure a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence for a numerous family, Mrs. Fa RAZR 
ſtruggled with great fortitude; and though 


he experienced the moſt poignant poverty, 
yet ſhe fulfilled the duties of a mother, with 


the Corps to which ſhe belonged, was very 
inferior, ſo were her profits ; and whenever 


her children were capable, ſhe put them on 
ne that their exertions might con- 
— 4 . | 8 tribute 
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ney _ kiten e enertl 

er Ade Tanger Reis e ere 
her hopes, by diſplaying great vivacity and 
ſprighilineſs in the parts of Girls and 
Chambermaids*: while Birk&y (theifulje& 
of theſe Memoirs) was much carefſed; in 
perſonating King Edward the Fifth, im 
Richard'the Third, and fimilar Parts: at 
the ſame time, ſhe'difcoveted a very agrees 


able voice; but n was 5 Af 


exceedingly depreffing. Brit Ii 2g Nen 


From this breed neo ner N 


endeavoured to er date herſelf and 
children; by e dpidg t WAIT r- 
a celebrated Manager then at Cheſter. 
atleman's Company was full; 

readily recommorided them to Mr.” 
Forno i of "Eiveigooly* and ff 0 the 
Faxa Es merit; ke engaged e 
- Miſs Berszr PAIN, at the age of 
fifteen, made- her debut at Liverpool ir- 
Roſetta, 


* * F 
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Roſptta, in Love. in 4 Village; but ſuch 
was the poverty of her wardrobe, that 
the ladies in the Company, it is remem- 
| bered, were obliged to ſubſcribe each. a 
proportion of apparel, before the could 
be properly equipped. So much may 
great merit and ſuperior talents be depreſſed 
by poverty] She next performed Lady 
T2wnley, and pleaſed Mr. Youncer fo 
well, that he procured eredit with his 
tradeſmen, for what cloaths e 
family might ſtand in need of; 
Mx. Vou sex, not content with this, 
he, beſides advancing her. ſalary, took. 
every ſtep. 0 oP the intereſt * our 
Heroine. 5 
Miss 1 ** 2 great fa 

vourite with the people in Liverpool, and 
the Manager had her. intereſt ſo much. at 
heart, that he obtained an engagement 
for. her with Mr. CoLman; and fle 
made her firſt appearance at the Hay- 
Market Theatre in the Summer of 
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1777, SY ſame ſeaſon with the late Mr. 
HEN DERSON. Here ſhe relinquiſhed: all 


duhalm to. ſalary, from the conſideration of 


| having her choice of parts, and acquired 
the reputation ſhe now fo — ag b 5 
a firſt rate Actreſs. | 5 
After ſucceeding 00 well at the Hay. 
market ſhe was engaged at Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre, where ſhe performed Tra- 
gedy with the late Mr. Pic os, and in a 
ſhort time afterwards became a member of 
Old Drury, through the intereſt of her 
friend Voux ER, who was at ms time 
Stage-manager at that Theatre. 
Here ſhe held the rank of firſt rage! 
AQreſs, and repreſented Juliet, the Fair 
 Cireaſfſian, &c. with great and merited ap- 
plauſe. In Comedy, ſhe ſtood. next to 
Mrs..ABINGToON ; and when that Lady 
went to Covent-Garden Theat:e, Miſs 
Faxxex was conſidered an excellent, if 
not an equal ſubſtiture. It is probable, hom 
9 that her own merit, though height- 
; cned 


„ 
ened by a mice and critical obſervance of 
Mrs. ABING Teds manners, would never 
have raiſed her to the eminence ſhe now 
holds; or, at leaſt, would-never have at- 
tracted ſo much public attention, had ſhe 
not kindled a flame in the- We of the 
Hon. C. J. Fox. . 

About this time- the Britiſh 8 
THENES paid her particular, attention, and 
ſrequently dangled whole evenings behind 
the ſcenes, for the ſake of her company; 
but after one feaſon's-purſuit he gave up 
the chace, and was ſucceeded by Lord 
Deny, who, it is faid, * * 
proved his reſig nation. 

This nobleman immediately avowed the 
wa ſincere | attachmerit; and took every 
means of promoting her intereſt. He not on- 
ly ſpoke to the Managers in her favour, but 
induced Lady DoRrHY FroMPsoN, ard: 
Lady CEciLlia Jonxsrox, to become her! 
patrons. | This raiſed her importance in 
the Theatre; 5 and Mr. Kix od who about, 


this 


Wo 


this time was appointed Manager, was 
proud to inſtruct and advance a laly fo 
much noticed by the faſhionable world. 
An elegant copy of verſes was handed 
about town at this time, diſſuading her 
from an attachment to Lord DzxBr, as 
too early in life to play DAR BY and 
Joan.” Elevated to the very firſt circles, 
ſhe now became anxious to rival thoſe of 
the higheſt rank and fortune in every fe- 
male and polite accompliſhment ; ſhe ap- 
plied, with ſuch indefatigabie pains to 
improvement, that ſhe is now juſtly con- 
ſidered as a finiſhed pattern of female ele - 
gance and faſhion. | 
A few years ago his Gree of Nürn- 
MoND, deſirous of having private Plays 
performed at his houſe in Privy Gardens, 
in which Lord DExBY, Lord Hex Rx 
FiTZGERALD, and the Hon. Mrs. DA MER, 
were to take the principal characters, Miſs 
Fax REA was appointed to preſide over the 
ſtage buſineſs, an r of which 
r G N ſne 
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ſhe was fond, as introducing her to mc:. 
of the Nobility in the Kingdom, and 
thereby giving her an importance unknown 
to any Theatrical Cotemporary. Miſs 
Faxeen ſtill is honoured with the pa- 
tronage of the Great. 
From this period ſhe has been ae 
by a long liſt of faſhionable ladies, a cir- 
cumſtance which ſeems to be her greateſt 
ambition. She has a houſe in the vicinity 
- .of Grofvenor-Square, keeps her carriage, 
and mixes familiarly with the firſt charac- 
ters of the beau monde. 

It is certain that ſhe has IRE the 
favours of thoſe who knew and relieved 
her early wants; but, it is faid, with no 
inconſiderable ſhare of hauteur. 

Miſs FaRREN has played with great 
eclat in Ireland, where ſhe Was alſo en 
noticed by the obility. 

The love ſyſtem of Lord Daw BY and 
Miſs FaxxEN is ſuppoſed to be perfectly 
Platonic ; and ſhould one event take place, 
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it will probably crown this favourite of 
the Public with the Coronet of a Counteſs. 
As an Actreſs, Miſs Faxrrn poſſeſſes 
great merit; and is, indiſputably, the beſt 
repreſentative of a Fine Lady now in the 
London Theatres. Her perſon is tall and 
genteel, but rather too thin; her face is 
expreſſive and beautiful; her voice is pow- 
erful, though mellow and feminine ; 3 her 
pronunciation is perfectly articulate ; and 
ſhe is, undoubtedly, the moſt corre& 
ſpeaker of any Actreſs living. She is 
likewiſe unequalled in parts of ſentimental 
diſtrels, ſuch as Indiana in the Conſcious 
Lovers, Cecilia in the Chapter of Accidents, 
&c, &c. although ſhe now ſeldom appears 
in them. The extreme prudence, and 
exemplary conduct of her late years, en- 
titles her to the 1 25 ar, oral 
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M? LA MASH. 


THERE are ſeveral Gentlemen on the 
Stage who neglect the faireſt opportunities 
of attaining perfection in their reſpective 
walks. When once they barely pleaſe, 
they never think of further improvement; 
but, flattered by their own vanity, and the 
negative approbation of the Public, are 
contented to creep on without endeavour- 
ing to extort thoſe electrical burſts of ap- 
plauſe — the moſt Logs aſſurances of 
exquiſite merit. 
With every requiſite to form a complete 
Actor in genteel Comedy, and with pow- 
erful intereſt to accelerate his advancement, 
Mr. LamasH has only been regarded as 
an uſeful Actor. His father, who was 
ö French 


French Tutor 66 c Ditke of Grovers- 
TER's children, taught him fencing, and, 
ſome polite languages, as he ititended tum 
for his own profelſion. A natural inelina- 
tion for the beau monde, rendered Him in- 
capable of the patient office of a teacher, 
and foon pointed out the Stage, as a ſphere 
better adapted to dimpation, and the" Ut- 
play of his bewitching perſon, which 1 
indeed very handſome. 
Mr. Garrice inftruted lm; «at: 
brought him forward. at Drury-Lane; 5 
where all thoughts of the Drama were 
ſoon obliterated by the more agreeable 
thoughts of the fair fex. He became an 
uncommon favourite with the late Mrs. 
BapbpkIIEV; and was afterwards doated 
on by the Miſtreſs of a F oreign Aimbaſſa. 

dor; but the lady who facrificed molt li- 
berally to his charms, was the celebrated. 
KATE Fxzpekick, then kept by. his. 
Grace of. fob hone weed That ai y gave 
SS 31-7 0 


( 
him many elegant preſents ; often defired 
his Grace to wait in the next room until 
Lamasn was gone; and, intending to go 
to the Continent with him, ſhe was arreſted 
on Weſtminſter- Bridge, by the Duke, 
who was extremely fond of her. 

; When Mrs. FRED ERICR 1 88 he 
formed a connexion with Miſs SMITH, 
the daughter of a Linen - draper, who has 
lived with him ever ſince. The extrava- 
gance he had indulged i in, at the expence 
of his frail friends, he now found himſelf 
incapable of relinquiſhing or ſupporting. 
This produced numerous duns, who 
| forced him to fly from his engagements 
at Drury-Lane and the Hay- market, 
about eight or nine years years ans. .-. -: 
From London he went to Edinburgh, 
where he was well received as an Actor; 
but a fondneſs of extolling his own im- 
portance, 7 rendered him obnoxious to thoſe | 
— who knew him. Horſes and dogs he kept, 
and affected to be the 9 the beau, 


and 


© 3 


incu red b 4 his follies, and a conſciouſneſs 


induced him to think af hs other co 


pedient than his own merit, or the A'trac- 
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tion of a play, to fill the Theatre on his 
: benefit n ght. He directed Mrs. La- 


and the man of fortune... The expence | 


MASH to go. to Lady ErrRIxgsToxz, 


who had great ſway among the gentry, and 


tell a lamentable ſtory of being daughter 5 
to an Iriſh Peer, but having: fallen in love 


with her dear PHILLY, and married him, 
her family had entirely diſowned her. — 


She begged pardon for the freedom ſhe 


had taken, to which the could. anly. have 


teen forced by the want of thoſe neceſſa- 
Tries ſhe had been accuſtomed. to in her 


bappier « days---She humbly ſolicited their 


patronage ; but, at the ſame time, re- 
queſted that the application might be kept 
ſecret from her buf 
13h ſpirited. 


Moved by her tears, b but more —_ 


appearance of a Neblewoman in diſtreſs, 
Lady 
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Lady Eryruncsrons not only tock 

tickets and entertained her, but; gave her 

ertters of mrong tecommendation to all the 

{4 - genteelfanmhies in Edinburgh ; ; and as the 

| natives of Scotland pay great veneration 
{ to 'Nobility, the Boxes, on his benefit- 

* "night, were crowded with all the faſhion- 

| able and humane people in town, but the 

' Galleries were nearly empty. . 

Aſter ſtrolling ſeveral years, ever talk- 

: N of his horſes, dogs, noble kindred, 

1 Kc. he was re- engaged for Drury- Lane, 

1 at the beginning of the ſeaſon 1787, to 

perform Mr. Dow's charałters, who was 

then dangeroully indlifpoſed; but at the 

tommene ment of the preſent year he 

was again obliged to- difappear, for the 

E erifling ſum of ſeventeen pounds, although, 

be day before, he had paid ſixteen guirieas 

"oe two miniature pictures. 

His merit lies chiefly in "repreſenting 

F Haken, iy in Fops or Gentlemen, he 

baus too much to o pleaſe a London au- 

Aience. Mr. So 
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WHEN Genius raiſes an individual from 
obſcurity to fame, the Public naturally. 
become impatient to know every particu- 
lar incident in the Character that has 
been fortunate enough to force the Paſſes 
to Diſtinction; and the moſt trivial anec- 
dote affords a degree of pleaſure, as tend- 
ing to develope the hilory of Human 
Nature in the progreſs of Society. This 
_ wvidity of curioſity, however, frequently 
defeats its ends, and gives currency to 
una athenticated facts, and the moſt im- 
probable fictions. There is a natural 
pride in Human Nature, which ftimu- 
lates a wiſh to aggrandize what is little, and 
| | conceal | 
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conceal what is low The old adage, 
that“ Truth lies at the bottom of a 
Well,“ is in the conſtant experience of 
the Biographer; and he ever finds it a taſk 
of difficulty to invite her from the depth 
of her receſſes. The General, the Stateſ- 
man, and the Poet, who happen to be 
ſplendidly deſcended, proudly challenge 
examination. and Ry while We 


— of obſcure crigin and a certain 
ridicule attached to the profeſſion of a 
Player, under the rank of the very firſt 
claſs,” are ardently ſolicitous' to throw a 
veil over their earlier years, and invite 
attention only to meridian ſplendour. The 
hiſtory of the firſt dawn ef Genius, and 
the aids by which it is cheriſhed to ma- 
turity, is made a ſacrifice to human pride, 
and thus loſt to the eee of the 
world. 5 

Mrs. JoxDAN has the merit of bloating 
RR her conduct, at leaft, is far 


a $ removed 


* 


removed from diſguſting oſtentation, ſo 
common to her profeſſional cotempora« 


ries; and, as ſhe has often been the ſubs 


ject of much acrimonious fallacy, we ſhall 


endeavour to relate with fidelity, the 


leading circumſtances of her life. 
This Lady's mother was the Daughter 
of a Welch ignified Clergy man; her 
beauty and ſimplicity kindl-d a paſſion in 
the breaſt of a Captain BLAND, a-gentle- 
man oi fortune, and great perſonal accom- 


pliſhmenis, who was at that time on duty 
in Wales.—She eioped with him to Ire- 
land, where 1 were married; 8 | 


both under age. 15 

They lived many years e in 
great happineſs, and nine children were 
the fruits of their affection, one of whom 
is the preſent „rs. Jon DAN. Whether 
Captain Brand had expended his for- 
tune, or that. he was tired of his wife, we 
cannot decide; but his father, Doctor 
BLanp, a civilian in Dublin, procured the 


marriage to be annulled, as ne made in 


mino- 


* 
” 
. on thee Be err 4g ths eb ot, 
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minority, that his ſon might receive the 
hand of a lady of great fortune, who had 


Huſband, refuſed the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance to 
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long been his known admirer. 

Tue father of our young Heroine, who 
had by this time attained to the rank of 
Colonel, was no ſooner exonerated from 
his original matrimonial contract, than he 
entered into another with the nymp who 
adored him, and whoſe weiith enabled 
him to move-in a more ſpiendid ſtile ;— 
while the unfortunate deluded lady was 
ſent back to her place of nativity, with 


her little ones, and a ſmall ſum. was al- 


lowed for their maintenance. 
Notwithſtanding the riches the Colonel 


acquired by this new alliance, he never 
enjoyed his former ſerenity of mind with 


his ſecond wife; and whether from a 


mental or bodily 8 he died foon 


after. 5 | 
The ſecond Mrs. BLAND had — 
her fortune; and, on the demiſe of her 


his 


Cut 


his children. Colonel BLand's. friends; 
however, with more humanity, did ſome- 
thing for them; but left their mother to- 
tally unprovided for; and Miſs Brax d, 
(the - preſent Mrs. Jon DAN) with com- 
mendable ſpirit, . and the hope of ſupport- 
ing herſelf and parent, determined to at- 
tempt the Stage for a livelihool. 

Fer firſt appearance was in Dublin, but: 
fearful of drawing any odium on her fa- 
mily by commencing' Actreſs, ſhe aſſumed 
the name of Miſs-Frxaxcrs: and though 
her efforts were little-encouraged, ſhe en- 
tered into the ſpirit of the Profeſſion ;— 
ſtudied a great variety of characters, and 
_ perfected herſelf in all the accompliſh-. 
ments neceſſary to ne A firſt-rate. 
Performer; . 11 
In this ſituation ſhe Anke at-: 
tracted the notice of one of the Proprie- 
tors of the Theatre, who, perceiving he 
met not with that encouragement he con- 
ceived himſelf entitled to exact from an in- 
Vor. I. H ferior 
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ferior Performer in his 8 found 
means to ſeduce her to the houſe of one of 
his dependants, where ſhe was forcibly de- 
_ tained till every unfair advantage was taken 
of her defenceleſs ſituation. No ſooner, 
however, was ſhe releafed from ſo cruel 
and infamous a treachery, than ſhe fled 
from Dublin, and accompanied by her 
mother, went to Leeds, where the York 
company were then performing. 
_ She immediately ſent for the Manager, | 
and ſolicited an engagement. | 
Mr. WII EI Iso aſked her, for what 
department of the Drama ſhe conceived 
her talents beſt adapted? Whether Tra- 
gedy, genteel or low Comedy, or Opera. 
She anfwered to all. WII IIXSsoR, with a 


ſmile that indicated a want of faith in her 


aſſertions, promiſed her, however, an im- 
mediate trial, and haſtened back to enter- 
tain the company with a deſcription. of 

his little female Proteus. Her name was 
n . The 
| E ne 


1 
Fair Penitent to ſing after the Play 
to perform the Virgin Unmaſted—and the 
better to conceal her retreat, ſhe. changed 
her name to Mrs. Jonp AN. 
The public curioſity was greatly excited, 
and the houſe crowded on the night of her 
appearance. Mrs. Jozpan performed Ca- 
lia with great ſpirit and grace, and the 
audience were highly pleaſed with the 
whole of her performance. The Mana- 
ger conſidered her as a valuable acquiſi- 
tion, and actually gave her a ſalary of 256. 
per week, his higheſt ee a * 
nea and half 
Hither, ——— the ae of her ; 
perſecutor ſtill followed her; and as ſhe had 
quitted Dublin before the expiration of her 
articles, ſhe was threatened with an arreſt, 
unleſs ſhe immediately returned. In this 
eriſis Mrs. JoRDAN experienced the hu-. 
manity and benevolence of Mr. Swann 
an elderly gentleman, well known and uni- 


. reſpected, who, aſter a ſtrĩet in- 
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quiry into the ire Hence of her ſitua- 
tion, being convinced her misfortune Was 
not occaſioned by her own conduct, but 
by the artifices of others, actually releaſed 
her from the apprehenſions of a priſon, by 
paying the ſum of 2501. the forfeiture con- 
tained in her agreement, and ever after ma- 
nifeſted to her the moſt parental affection, 
and the ſincereſt concern for her welfare and 
she continued in this Company three 
years, gradually improving till her rank 
and income were the higheſt at that Thea- 
tre, when Mr. SmiTH, late of Drury- 
Lane, happening to ſee her at York Races, 
was ſo pleaſed with her abilities in Tra- 
gedy, that he obtained for her an engage- 
ment at 41. per weeks to N en to 
Mrs. SiDDpONS. W 
She ſoon perceived, on her 00 in the 
ba that her reputation in the line in 
-which ſhe was engaged, was likely to place 
her ſecond only; and as ſhe knew her talen:s 
ane Ge es 


en 
in Comedy had given univerſal fatisfaRion,. 
and that every new Performer in London 
was permitted to make choice of: a part 


for their firſt appearance, ſhe determined 

attempting © The Country Girl,” a part 
that had long hin neglected, though a- 
bounding in wit, intrigue, and humour. 

The peculiarity of the character, and the 

| novelty of ſuch a line of acting, aided by 

Mrs. JoRDan's inimitable powers, fur-. 
priſed the Public with- new ſcenes of the 
Drama, which had been. regarded with 
indifference, but which now. appeared the. 
legitimate offspring of the Comic Mulſe.. 
Novelty is the very ſoul of the Stage. 
The beſt Pieces and the beſt Performers. 
pall by being too often ſeen ; and great. 

as Mrs. Joxpan undoubtedly is, much of 
her ſucceſs may be attributed to the new. 
line of acting ſhe has introduced ; for - 
though. © The Romp, ” The Country Girly" | 
and « The Virgin UDnmaſted, had been - 
re before, they had never been ſo 
| H 3 muh 
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much followed. The Managers ' doubled 
her ſalary; but even 81. a week was a 
ſmall ſum for the money ſhe brought the 
' Houſe. She remonftrated, but the Ma- 
nagers very fairly replied, that the various 
. perſons they engaged at large falaries, and 
| who on trial proved uſeleſs, juſtified their 
adherence to ſuch bargains as were likely 
to reimburſe them: they, however, raiſed 
her ſalary to 121. per week, and granted 
her two Benefits in the ſeaſon, at one of 
which, among other valuable preſents, ſhe 
received a purſe from the Club at Bzooks's. 
In 1788 this magnet ſeemed. to abate 
e ee of its former effect; but an 
excurſion to Cheltenham in the ſucceeding 
Summer reſtored its attractive powers. 
An elegant and valuable medal was pre- 
ſented to her by the Nobility and Gentry 
at that delightful watering- place, as an 
acknowledgement of the pleaſure ſne had 
afforded them. She reſumed her ſtation 
the following Winter in London with re- 
novated 


e 
novated allurements, and may be ſaid to 
have fairly beat Malpomene out of the field. 
Her aſtoniſhing ſucceſs is believed to have 
created great uneaſineſs in the houſe of 
.KemBLE, who diſlike the Comic Muſe 
from her evident antipathy to them. 
Every oppportunity was fought of infult- 
ing Thalia, by abridging the importance 
of Mrs. Jox DAN. She withdrew herſelf 
from the Theatre, and is ſaid to have been 
offered a carte blanche by Mr. HaARTS. 
Previous to accepting it, Mrs. Jox DAN, 
however, ſtated her grievance to Mr. 
SRRIDAN, who ſettled you at a lay of 
30l. per week. 5 
Mrs. Jox Dan benden lat Süste 
at Edinburgh, when Jacxson the Mana- 
ger attempted raiſing an odium on her ſor 
not performing on the nights ſhe had pro- 
miſed gratis, and from which ſhe was 
prevented by the death of her mother. 
His defign, however, was obvious; and 
an Edinburgh audience will not be de- 
prived 
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prived of their favourite, by the EY 


mony or caprice of an . Mana- 


. 


Fer affection PE her mother, who had 


ever been an indulgent parent, was ex- 
tremely warm, and conſequently ſhe felt 


the moſt poignant anguith at her loſs, 


Her grief, perhaps, found ſome relief in 
the ebullitions of her Muſe : for we find 
the following lines, written by herſelf, were 
lately publiſhed in the Edinburgh Herald ; 
and though we will not inveſtigate Mrs, 
Joxvan's Poetical talents, yet as they 
were exerted to perpetuate the memory of 
a mother, we think they. deſerve oy 


Indulgence, 


-BE ready, Reader, if thou haſt a tear, 
Nor bluſh if Sympathy beſtows it here ; 
For a loſt Mother hear a Daughter's moan, 
Catch the ſad ſounds, and learn, like her, to groan; 


Vet ev'n thoſe groans, ſad echoes all to mine, 


Muſt prove faint Off rings at ſo dear a Shrine 


If 


{ ) 
If feeble theſe, how feebler far muſt be 6 
The Tribute to be paid by Poeſy: 1 
The bleeding heart that's whelm'd with real woe, 
Affects no flow'rs near Helicon that grow; E*% 


Sobs and ſwoll'n ſighs ill ſuit ſmooth number'd Lays; 
The Tear that waters n en the Bayes. , 


| Hard, hes: ml be the taſk 3 in n mournfal verſe, 
The Praiſe of a loſt Parent to rehearſe, | 
Mild, ſuff'ring Saint, exemplary thro? Life, 
A tender Mother, and a patient Wife ;- ©. 
Whoſe firm Fidelity no wrongs. could ſhake, . 
While curb'd Reſentment was forbid to ſpeak. 
Thus filent Anguiſh mark'd her for her own, 
And Comforr coming late, was barely known; 3 
It like a Shadow, ſmil'd, and ſlippꝰd away— Sh : 
For churliſh Death refus'd to let it flay;; 
A two-fold Dart he levell'd, to deſtroy. . 
At once both Mother's Life, and Daughter's Joy. 
Better a double Summons had bee n giv'n, : 
To wipe out Sorrows ſcore, and make alley'n, ; 


By kindly calling * at once to Heavn. - 
24 D. * 


Some nates bevingda ariſen reſpeRting 
the age of Mrs, Jox DAN, the Regifter 
was ſearehed, by which it appears, that 

* ſhe 
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ſhe is now juſt fix and twenty. Since 
her ſucceſs in London, ſhe has received 
a conſiderable addition to her income by 
the death of a near relation of her mo- 
ther, which, together with her theatrical 
emoluments, amount to upwards of three 
thouſand pounds per annum. 

Whether from attachment or other mo- 
tives, we cannot ſay, but it is well known, 
that the has refuſed many ſplendid offers; 
and more than once an honourable alli- 
ance, with a zitle. Inclination with her 
ſeems to be ſuperior to intereſt, as ſhe has 
formed a connexion with a gentleman, 
but of. what nature, at it is impoſſible for 
us to aſcertain, it would be improper to 
ſpeak here. 

In private life ſhe is reſpected and ca- 
reſſed by many perſons of the firſt rank and 
character, who are pleaſed with her con- 
verſation, which is, however, rather ſen- 
fible than ſprightly.— She has no improper 
pride, nor is ſhe like ſome of her cotempo- 
raries, 


CW 9. 
raries, fond of appearing a little ſome- 
thing among the great. The brighteſt 
part of her harper | is, that ſhe is kind 
to her relations, and generous to the needy. 
And Humanity, ſays the Moraliſt, is not 


only an indication of a feeling heart, 85 
the ſtrongeſt « criterion of virtue. 
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IT is ever the fate of merit, to incur the 


Z obloquy of the envious dunce, who de- 


lights in expoſing the priſtine indigence or 


ignorance of ſucceſsful adventurers ; while 


the wiſe and generous double their enco- 


miums on him who has ſurmounted the 


greateſt difficulties, Mr. DIG NUM was, 
unfortunately, bred a Taylor; a circum- 
ſtance that has often afforded jeſts in the 
Green Room; nor have his friends be- 
fore the curtain overlocked his quondam 
occupation. The deſire of Sir William 
Meadows, in Love in a Village, that his 
ſon ſhould go and plant Cabbages and 


Cucumbers, has ſometimes produced more 
ri iſible effects than the author expected. 


Such 
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Such public . would have driven 
many bluſhing candidates from the Stage; 
but Mr. Dienum, whoſe feelings are 
not the moſt delicate, inſtead of being 
confuſed, apparently participated in the 
laugh; and, from inſenſibility, overcame 
the prejudices that, perhaps, could not 
have been reſiſted by fortitude. 5 
This Gentleman's father was a Maſter 
Taylor in Wild-Street, io which buſineſs 
he bred his ſon as ſoon as he could wield 
the needle; and he was arrived at great 
proficiency, when his voice was diſtin- 
guiſhed in finging at the Roman Cathoke: 
Chapel in Duke-Street, where his family 
conſtantly attended. He was recommended. 
by ſome perſons of the ſame religious 
perſuaſion, to Mr. LIxLZ Y, who took 
him as an. apprentice. N 
Misfortunes in trade drove his b 
to great difficulties; and as his only ſup- 
port, during his muſical probation, was 
from them, he was frequently obliged to 
Vol. I. I „ 
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take a leſſon from Mr. LINIE vas a break- 
faſt; and to ſing a ſong inſtead of eating a 
dinner. The happy day at laſt arrived, 
and he made his firit appearance in Young 
Meadows, at Drury-Lane, with ſuch eclat, 
as eſtabliſhed him at a good falary, and 
was the occaſion of the Opera running 
ſeveral nights; and now, inſtead of being 
puſhed* about by the ſcene-ſhifters, as had 
formerly been the caſe, he was admitted 


into the Green Room, and looked on as 


the firſt ſinger i in his line. 
The joy his family felt at his ER 
may eaſily be conceived, as their pecuniary 
concerns were much embarraſſed, and for 
ſome time they had looked to the talents 
of their ſon as their only relief: nor were 
they diſappointed, for he diſcovered the 
greateſt filial affection, and, in We ſup- 
. tam. 

. Having ſeverely felt the bitter ben os of 
an empty ſtomach and pocket, he reſolved 
now to W for his former ſhort 

allow- 
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allowance. In the forenoon he would eat 
a mutton chop at one houſe, a baſon of 
ſoup at a ſecond, and a beef ſtake at a 
third, and by this means he became very 
corpulent. There was, however, one 
convenience attending his indulgence of 
appetite ;=--if wanted-at rehearſal, he was 
ſure to be found in ſome Chop-houſe near 
.Covent-Garden, reaſoning with the Cook- 
maid, or RAGE the beauties of . 
larder. - 

Whether wounded by Pugs or. © Cupid 
we cannot ſay, but he entered into the 
holy ſtate of matrimony, a few years 
ſince, with Miſs Rx x NET, the daughter of 
an Attorney, with whom he received a 
handſome fortune. 

Mr. Di6num's ideas of acting are, in- 
deed, mechanical. When he found his 
body growing very bulky, he obſerved to 
ſome of his brethren, that it was trouble- 
ſome to be always placing his right hand 
on his heart, and wiſhed to know if his 

1 Eg - 
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| left would not do as well; but this pro- 
duced ſuch an immediate effect on the 
muſeles of his friend's face, that, with 
ſhame, he relinquiſhed his defign of im- 


ꝓrovement. 

His voice is a ſoft agreeable tenor, but 
rendered ſomewhat unpleafant by being 
formed too much in his throat. Mr. 
LixIL EY enabled him to acquire fame at 
the commenement of his theatrical life, 
but he has diſcovered no deſire of increaſ- 
ing it ſince. The corpulence of his per- 
ſon, and the ſucceſs of Mr. KE II, have 
thrown him into the ſhade ; though he is 
yet, in — — 
Town 2 
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WaHo i is . of requiably parents, 
was born at High Wycombe i in Bucking · 
hamſhire. At an early part of his life he 
was apprenticed to the celebrated Doctor 
Arne, who engaged him at Drury-L. ane 
under Mr. GARRIck, in 1760 ; ;5 but a 
diſpute ariſing between thoſe gentlemen, 
relative to Miſs Brent, FawcEgT was 
neglected, and after remaining two ſea- 
ſons, he was engaged by Mr. Bear, 
for Covent-Garden, where he made his 
debut as Dametius in Mi das, and proved 
a tolerable aſſiſtant in the run of the 
Piece. . 

1 About 
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About this time GiAx DIN, Doctor 
ARne, and others, had formed a ſcheme 
of performing Engliſh Operas at the King's 
Theatre, in the Hay- Market, for which 
purpoſe TEND UCI and PINETTI were 
engaged as Principals, and Fa wer be- 
ing at the Doctor's diſpoſal, was likewiſe 
articled for the new undertaking; but the 
Managers of the Theatres- Royal having 
more intereſt than the new Adventurers 
fruſtrated their plan, and when Fawcer's 
term expired with the Doctor, Mr. Gar- 
RICK re-engaged him at Drury-Lane, 
where he has continued ever fince. 
Though Mr. Fawcer carinot claim 
diſtinction as an Actor, yet he is very 
uſeful on the Stage; and as Old Kent ſays 
in King Lear, © The beſt of him is dili- 
| gence,” no man being more regular in 
his buſineſs ; to confirm this aſſertion, we 
need only add, that in a fervice of thirty 
years, he is not remembered t6 have paid 

one 


40 


one ſhilling forfeit for neglect of 45511 
and as punctuality is as neceſſary in a The- 
atre as in a Banking Houſe, it ſhould 
equally be eſteemed by the nnen in 
the one as in the other. | 

Mr. Fawcer has, at different ci; 
performed upwards of twenty Summers in 
Richmond, where he has often taken. the 
lead as a Singer, in Young Meadows, Lord 

Ai morth, &c. indeed he has appeared 
in ſome parts of importance in Lon- 
don, among which may be mentioned» 
Mungo, in the Padlock, Simkin, in the 
Deſerter, Sclomon, in the Duaker, &c. 
and if he does not maintain a conſpicuous 
ſtation as a Performer, he at leaſt proves 
himſelf an uſeful fubſtitute in _ of 
emergency. 

His attention to the duties of a fathers 
and of a ſon, ſhould not paſs without eulo- 
gium; nor ſhould his philanthropy in be- 


ing the principal in ** a Benefit 
about 
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about four years ago at the H ay-Market, 
for a lady who once was as high in eſtima- 
tion, as A Singer, as a BILLINGTON, or a 
 CRovucn, but who had fallen into the 
moſt pitiable indigence, be looked over in 
filence, for it was through his exertions 
that ſhe cleared upwards of ſeventy pounds 
by it. | 
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in a great meaſure for the numbers we 
ſee parading the ſtreets for the purpoſe of 
proſtitution, with chearfulneſs in their 
looks, but generally melancholy in their 
hearts. The Stage affords an honourable 
ſubſiſtence to thoſe young women who 
have been genteely educated : and from 


neceſſity only did Miſs TinsWaLL _ 


| brace the profeſſion. - 
She is a native of this Meropalis and 
t'e daughter of an Officer who lived in 


great elegance, and who ſent her to France 


to be educated ; but when he died, he left 


his 


THE few laudable employments to 
which indigent females can turn, accounts 
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his family almof? deſtitute. As the means 
of obtaining a livelthood, ſhe was recom- 
mended to Drury-Lane Theatre, and 
and having no great opinion of her talents 


as an Actreſs, ſhe choſe the trifling part 
of Leonora, the attendant in the Mourning 


Bride, for her debut, which was about 
eight years ago; and ſince that time ſhe 
has officiated in any little characters that 
the Manager choſe to give her. 


Her Summer excurſions have been ge- 


nerally confined to Liverpool, where al- 


though ſte does not figure in the firſt line 

upon the boards, yet ſhe maintains in 
private life a very reſpectable ch aracter. 
We frequently ſee her in parts the moſt 


| obnoxious to human nature; ſuch as 
Courtezans, and thoſe of the moſt ſan- 


guinary kind, as Leonora in the Inconſlant, 


and Louiſa, in Love Makes a Man, &c. &c. 
Though we muſt hold in abhorrence thoſe 


characters, however chaſte the perſon 


who repreſents them, yet as they cer- 


tainly 


tainly muſt be repreſented by ſomebody, 
and when we confider that the Manager 
is abſolute, we ſhould ſeparate the Actreſs 
from the woman, and applaud her diſ- 
cretion for not diſplaying thoſe wanton 
geſtures which naturally diſtinguiſh that 
deſcription of women, and would prove. 
extremel y e to female deli . 
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IT would be equally difficult: 38 ufcketzg 
to explore the origin of all our Stage He- 


roes ; the profeſſion itſelf is ſuperior to 


ſuch enquiries ; for like the Sea Service, 
no man is refuſed for want of birth or 
morals, provided he is but able bodied : 
indeed were any other kind of ſcrutiny 
neceſſary, the Public would find themſelves 
much abridged of their entertainment, and 
the talents of many an excellent Actor be 
conſigned to oblivion. 
As Mr. Mappox moves in the hum- 
bleſt ſphere of an Actor, and can ſcarcely 
be known to the generality of our Readers, 
we have not been ſo curious in inveſtigat- 
ing his Memoirs. He is a native of Che- 
ſhire, 


(99 » 
; 4 where he followed the occupation 
of a Schoolmaſter a range transforma- 
tion that one whoſe office it was to curb 
folly, and teach prudence, ſhould himſelf 
fall into the abſürdities he decried. — 
To particularize his entrance into . 
Drama, and the progreſs of his fame, 
which was never great, would be conſi- 
dered an obtruſion. He made his: fiſt 
appearance at Norwich, and for mann 
years performed in Liverpool, Mancheſtes 
e &e, where he was greatly; 
reſpected for his private conduct; and on 


the death of Mr. CHL Ix, laſt! Summer, 
he was engaged by Mr. KeMoLss; for: 
Drury-Lane. His. Liſt. of Parts, as they: 
are inſignificant, is very numerous, but 
none of them are even conſpicuous enough. | 
to excite the enquiry of the ſpec ga 
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A N un queſtionable thirſt ſor Bacchana- 
han potions, generally occaſions a multi- 
plicity of vice and diſtreſs, but in our 
preſent ſubject we behold one Whoſe pre- 
dilection for the cup obliterates all other 
ideas, and whoſe libations have at leaſt 
had the good effect of preventing his be- 
ing involved either in amours or quarrels. 5 


He enjoys his draughts ſolus, and if he 


cannot reform his brethren, he continu- 


ally bluſhes for their imprudence. 
His father, who was a very old Actor 
at Drury-Lane, was greatly befriended by 


Mrs. ABinGToN, when in her moſt ſplen- 


did career. Our hero was initiated in the 
pro- 


3 99 ) L 
"caſio. whenever his infant 


could be Trought into uſe; and with ſueh | 


excellent models before him as GAxRIcx, 


Suurkx, YATES, | and Wzsrox, be- 


ſide that, from his early introduction, his 


abilities could not be cramped by fear, it 
might have been expected that he would ER 


have turned out a Comedian of ſome re- 
putation. The contrary, however, has 


proved the caſe; for, with natural talents - 
to excite applauſe, he, by an apparent neg- | 


let of ſtudy, ſeldom attracts much notice, 


and, indeed, a tolerable ſalary, to enable 
him to gratify his favourite paſſion, is evi- 
dently his principal object. He abſtracts 


himſelf from ſociety ; and the only virtue 


he can boaſt of, is, that his natural turn 
for ſolitude and his Wale, renders him Yay: 


inoffenſive. 


There are, metwiktundins, ſome lit- 5 
tle parts that he diſtinguiſhes himſelf in; 
particularly Thomas, in The Iriſb Wi dow, 
and Daniel, in The Confeious Levers ; ; but 
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IN the pai like other b ren e of life; 
we ſee merit riſe from the 'moſt obſcure 
corners, and eclipſe thoſe who, by public 
approbation, and their own opinion, nw 
unrivalled in the profeſſion. It will, per- 
haps, ſcarcely be believed, that Mrs. 
WaRD was formerly in ſuch eſtimation at 
Liverpool, that ſhe ſpurned the powers of 
our immortal Sippoxs, as inferior to her 
own, and repeatedly contended for tragic | 
characters, in which ſhe tmagined herſelf 
more ſucceſsful than the Melpomene of 
the preſent day. But great, very great in- 
deed is the change. Mrs. 'S1DDoNs has 
now reached the very ſummit of theatrical 
reputation, while Mrs. WA RD muſt con- 
tent herſelf with Corrs in the humbler 
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characters of the drama, FP hel con- | 
ſidered as an A 1 not an 3 | 
Actreſs. 5 
M.᷑iſs Hoaxs was a Mantua-maker in 
Liverpool, when ſhe firſt was ſeized with 
the unapeaſeable itch for acting. Her ex- 
terior and her confidence impreſſed ber 
friends with a high opinion of her talents; 
| |; and before ſhe had ſtudied long, ſhe was 
1 . introduced to Mr. YouNGER, who ap- 
proving the ſpecimens ſne gave him, 
brought her forward with every advantage 
that it is in the power of a Manager to 
give. She pleaſed her auditors, and in 
a ſhort time ranked as the firſt Actreſs in 
the Company. Over Mr. Younczs, 
who always paid great deference to the 
fai ſex, ſhe acquired an uncantroulable 
* aſcendency, and inſiſted on a previous 
choice of parts to Mrs. Stipnoxs, Who 
Vas about that time engaged for Liver- 
pool, from See and Cry” » 
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es wand, Vhö⸗ Aa, be 4 1 
Printer in London, but who now figured 5 
28 10 intogfderable Comedian in this. 
Company, conceiving a penchant for Miſs 
Hoa RE, addreſſed, "and married her; and . 
Mr. Youncks, who "Was equally bci 5 
tous to promote the fortunes of others, as 
to promote his own, obtained her an en- 
gagement in Drury-Lane Theatre, where, 
if ſhe found leſs dignity in the Drama, ſhe 
found a more folrd gradfication—a genteel 5 
falary. 
On the e Mr. Youncrn 
; likewiſe brought her huſband to London, 
who, cotifident of his great powers, and : 
eager to ſtep at once into the firſt rank, 
ſelected Ranger for his debut, a character 
that requires various and rare talents, ane 
2 character about which Mr. WA and 
dle Public differed f6 widely in opinion d 
his performance, thiat he was itmincdiately 
thrown on the ſhelf, as inadequate to the. 
taſk he had n but had he at⸗ 
. tempted 


6104) 
tempted a leſs conſpicuous line, in hich 
he has conſiderable ability, he might, at 
this day, have been an approved Actor in 
London, inſtead of being, Shag, at l 

the concluſion of the ſeaſon. 

On the death of Mr. Younces, Mrs. 
Wan D directed her attention with ſo much 
| ſucceſs towards his Succeſſor, Mr. Kine, 
that many eminent characters were given 
to her. Jane Shore, Mrs. Lovemore, and 
all parts next to Mrs. S1ppos and Miſs 
FarREN ſhe repreſented. The applauſe | 
beſtowed on her was not, indeed, very 


great; but the town knew it was from ne- 


ceſlity ſhe was advanced; and while ſhe 
was delighted with the conſequence given 
her by the Au thor, the more celebrated 
Actreſſes were equally pleaſed with the 
conviction, that there was no danger of 
her attracting the attention of the Houſe 
from their fuperjor merits. 

Mrs. Ward is ſiſter to Mrs. Sack, Sho 
ſome years ago went up in a Balloon 


[1 
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from St. 3 s F ields. Her huſband 
has, we believe, purchaſed a Share in the 
Mancheſter Theatre. As he. is obliged 
to perform in the country, and ſhe will 
not relinquiſh her town engagement, they 
live very little together, but _y the leſs 
happily. | 

In perſon, Mrs. Wis is rather tall and 
genteel; her deportment is eaſy, and not 
ungraceful; her countenance is naturally 
grave; and were it not for a weak; broken, 
dilgreedble voice, die would bean Aktes 
| ha an but ſhe': can oH be 

nſidered as uſeful, She very oſtan Peri | 

forms and never offeade; OT Only 
Wan rotor ny hogs "THOWE, 
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principle in every breaſt. we often miſ- 
take inclination for genius, without weigh- 


5 ade daun of der powers, or teen 


moirg, were 155 ene alone —— 
would have fallen an early victim to this 
error; ; and inſtead of being what he is, one 


of the greateſt favourites of Thalia, might 
have ranked at this day among the moſt 
' humble votaries of Melpomene. | 


Mr. Moopy was born in Cork: in in the 


kingdom of Ireland. His father's name 
Vas COCHRAN, wno followed the profeſ- 
ſion of a Hair- dreſſer, in that town, and 


— 
— 


brou ent 
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brought up this, his eldeſt ſon, to the 
fame trade, at which he worked many 
years after he was out of his time, in 
Tuckey's-ſtreet. Theſe futile circum- 
ſtances bi ography would probably have 
overlooked, did not Mr. Moody often de- 
clare he is an Engliſhman, and born in 
Stanhope ſtreet, Clare- market. 5 
When he firſt felt an inclination for the 
Stage, unwilling to diſgrace his family in 
| a profeſſion fo diſreputable as this is in 
Ireland, he ſet off for Jamaica, where he 
readily got admittance into a Company . 
eſtabliſhed at Kingſton, and as he had bis 5 
choice of parts, he claimed Tragedy, -as 
the moſt favourable to his talents. Here 
he played Hamlet, Lear, Romeo, &. with 
no inconſiderable reputation. Whether 
it was that Mr. Moody acquitted himſelf 
with merit in theſe characters, or the peo- 
ple of that country not having their 
taſtes poliſhed enough to be ſufficient 
Ss muſt be left undetermined. How- 


Cyver, 
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ever, he was the fayourite of the * 


brought, good hauſes,..and after being ma. 
ny years, amongſt them, keen with 
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He had worn out his, 8 
ſufficiently when he got to, England, not 
to be aſhamedof applying de he Managers 
Of Druty-Lane. Here, homes 
haue ſtilß claimed the buſkin, Gunge he 
find that walk already overſtockgd: Con · 
tented, therefore, wit h being; admitted a 
ſervant of all work, like many a Theatrical 
5 Genius, he was, thrown..on the. ſhelf, only 
playing the under parts in Tragedy (where 
it is almoſt impoſſible to diſcover any traces 
| af merit) and. vulgar Irifl gen. An op- 
portunity at laſt exerted itſelf" i in bis; fa- 
vour, hat diſcloſed his comic abilities ts 
"6 Public, by being caſt- for: Captain 
O cutter, in Mr. Sate Comedy of 


( 109 ) - 
the run of the Piece, and got him great 
reputation, not only: with the Public in 
general, but with the Bench of _— | 
| He had not been very long placed in 
PO of the Town, before the 1 | 
event had nearly driven him from it: In 
January, 1763, ſeveral Gentlemen, head= 
ed by a Mr. FiTzeATRICK, formed a 
deſign of . enforcing. half-price to be taken 
at all Pieces, except Pantomimes. For 
this purpoſe, they circulated a printed ad- 
vertiſement about the Coffee - houſes in 
the neighbourhood of Covent-Garden, 
and becaufe Mr. Gax RICE would not im- 
mediately comply with their demand, when 
formally made in the Theatre, they pro- 
ceeded to tear up the benches, and other- 
wiſe to demoliſh the inſide of the houſe, 
by which the Manager was obliged to give 
up the Play, e N _ 
and return the money. px. 
IJ yhe nent night, being the firt of Blvirw, 
dngrankiioed their fem. Mr. GARRICK 
„ * | came 
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came forward and conſented ;—but ſtill 
they would have an apology from Mr. 


Moody, for having been zealous in his 
Maſter's cauſe. —He came forward, and 
thinking to turn the buſineſs off with a 
hugh, faid, in the Iriſh Way, © he was 
forry he had diſpleaſed them, by faving 
their lives, in preventing them from ſet- 
ting fire to the houſe the preceding even- 


ing. But this addreſs had quite the 


contrary effect to what was intended, and 
the Half-price Party loudly infiſted on his 
going on his knees to aſk pardon; to which 
he anſwered, with great indignation, © J 


will not, by G—d.” 


Mr. Garx1cx was ſo pleaſed with his 
behaviour, that on his coming off the 
Stage, he aſſured him of his income, 
though he might not be able to perform, 


as a great part of the audience were now 


his avowed enemies. But Mr. Moopy, 
not liking to rely on the generofity of the 


6 


Manager, waited on Mr. F ITZPATRICE, | 
who was at the bottom of all the miſchief, 
and inſiſted on having ſatisfaction, either 
by ſigning a paper, acknowledging to have 
uſed him ill, or in any other way he 
thought proper. Signing the paper Mr. 
FiTzPATRICK declined, but made an 
appointment with Mr. Moody, to fettle 

the affair amicably; and in the interme- 

diate time, he wrote a condeſcending let- 
ter to Mr. GARRICE, acquainting him, 
chat himſelf and friends were ready to ſup- 
port Moopy whenever brought forward; 
which they accordingly did, and he was 
again reinſtated in public favour, The 
ſame Party, after a conteſt of ſeveral 

nights, ſoon after accompliſhed their de- 

| ſign of forcing the Covent-Garden Ma- | 
nager to take half-price likewiſe. Y 
To crown the hopes of his riſing repu- 
tation, Mr. Moopy was reſerved for Ma- 
jor O Flaherty, in the Wet Indian, a Cha- 
| 1 racter 
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racter he has ſupported with ſuch * 
ment, as to divide the applauſe with the 
Author: and from this æra his fame has 
been fully eſtabliſhed in London. 
During the many years Mr. Moopy 
| has officiated at Drury-Lane, he has pru- 
dently reſerved a great part of his profits, 
to guard againſt the neceſſities of accident 
or old age. He was at one time extremely 
fond of gardening, and kept a pretty coun 
try-houſe, near Barnes Common, from 
whence he has been known to walk by the 
fide of his cart, with his vegetable pro- 

ductions to Market, and infpect their ſale, 

His Dramatic merits are ſo well known, 
_ *that it is unneceſſary to defcribe them very 
-minutely here. He is the firſt who brought 
the characters of Iriſhmen into great re- 
pute, and rendered them a diſtinct line for 
a Performer to acquire fame by. But now 
he ſeems leſs ardent in his endeavours to 
pleaſe. He * * through his Parts 
e > AA With 
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with a torpor bordering upon ſleep; and 
the true cauſe of his continuing on the 
Stage ſeems rather to proceed from his love 
of a good falary, than an itching for 
fame. Ego 
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THE diurnal publications have acquired 
ſo much influence over the Public mind, 
in Theatrical as well as Political affairs, 
that we ſee many Performers raiſed into 
great reputation by the panegyric of the 
Preſs. A tolerable portion of merit is ſure 
to benefit by it; but the eulogium of a 
Newſpaper counteracts its intent, if the 
ſubject praiſed is totally undeſerving of it. 
Hence we find the Sons and Daughters of 
the Sock and Buſkin deprecating the ven- 
geance of thoſe agreeable and inſtructive, 
but too often corrupt engines; and ſince 
| it ſoably accelerates their preferment, we 


muſt pardon their ſolicitude for a Puff. 
= The 
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The Lady before us was firſt introduced 

to public life by a Pu, though one of a 
different deſcription from that above al- 
luded to. Mr. Cady, the Hair- dreſſer to 
the Royal Circus, heard and approved Miſs 
 RoMANZiN1's voice, while ſhe was a 
child; her vivacity was likewiſe conſpi- 
cuous; and judging her capable of enter- 
taining the Town as a Performer, he with 
little difficulty prevailed on her Mother, a 
poor Italian Jeweſs, to conſent that ſhe 
might be articled to the Managers, who 
being in want of Children to repreſent 
ſhort recitative Pieces, readily engaged 225 
though at a very ſmall income, 

Little Ro AN Z INI was ſoon diſtinguiſh- 
ed by her arch humour, and pretty manner 
of ſinging, from the reſt of her cotempo: 
raries. She gradually advanced in the 
opinion of the audience, and in the opi- 
nion of her employers, until ſhe became 

the greateſt favourtte in her line at that 
OE" amuſement, Her Mother, in- 

_ deed, 


(8 ) 


0 lamented the obligation ſhe was un- 


der of breaking the Sabbath; but the ne- 


ceſſity of obtaining alivelihood, ſhe thought 
a ſufficient juſtification. 
When her term of 3 expired, 
ſhe was emulous to figure in more regular 
and reputable Dramas. Her talents had 
been ſpoken of in flattering language, and 
ſhe was gladly accepted into Mr. DAL v's 
5 Corps. — The people of Dublin were de- 
lighted with her ſprightlineſs; ſhe gained 
upon them the oftener ſhe was ſeen—and 
even the Manager, who dies for every lady 
he brings forward, felt, or feigned to feel 
a paſſion for this young Iſraelite: his vi- 
fits and attention did not eſcape the timid 
eye of the Mother, who, apprehenſive 
that her Daughter's virtue was in danger, 
took Mr. DAL afide, and remonſtrated 
nearly in the following words:“ Vat duſb 
you vant vit my little black ting Pyou are 
always running after and pulling my hitle 
black ting hon have one very fine womans 


of 


KC ny D 


of your own, ſo I beg you vill let my little | 


black ting alone! This check had the 


deſired effect; Mr. DaLy not thinking 


the Lady worth making a noiſe about, 
gave up the chace, 
When Mrs. Wercuren ahoouhrpro- 
per to deſert the Stage and her charming 
family, for a Vinegar Merchant in Tooley- 


ſtreet, the Managers of Drury- Lane found 


ęreat difficulty in ſupplying the loſs.— 
Among others, Miſs RoMANZ IxIL was en- 
gaged for that purpoſe, and ſhe certainly 
has proved herſelf the beſt ſubſtitute, She 
| ſooti ingratisted herſelf with the Public, 


particularly by her performance of the 


"Page, in Richard Cæur ar Lion; the ſong 


of © The merry dance I dearly love, pave 

great eclat to her, as well as to the Piece, 
vhich is never performed without the moſt 

flattering teſtimonies of approbation. 


In the Summer of 1789, ſhe went to 


Liverpool, where the ſucceeded with the 


ſame — ſne had done in London and 


Dublin. 


( 8 ) 

Dublin. She not only performed on the 
Stage, but officiated in Concerts; and 
eager to profit by the partiality of the in- 
habitants, ſhe uſed all her cunning to pro- 
cure a good Benefit. She knew there were 
a great number of Roman Catholics in the 
town, and that they liberally patroniſcd | 
thoſe of their own perſuaſion ; ſhe there- 
fore regularly diſplayed her devotion in 
their chapels. But a wicked Wag, by 
circulating the report of her being a 
Jewels, obliged her to fit ſewing at her 
window every Saturday forenoon, to ſhew 
that ſhe broke the Sabbath; and the better 
to contradict the aflertion, ſhe made her 
Mother buy a live pig in the evening, and 
go to every perſon with whom ſhe could 
pretend buſineſs, and pulling the young 
Sir Foſeph Mawbey by the tail, tell that it 
was for the dinner of her and her little 

black ting the next day. 

By this artifice, her moſt Gs ex 
pectations were exceeded: and ſuch were 
| the 


the emoluments ſhe received, and the pro- 
miſes made her, that ſhe refuſed to return 
to Drury-Lane without an increaſe of ſa- 
lary, as ſhe was offered a very genteel en- 
gagement at the Concerts during the Win- 
ter. Her requeſt was, however, refuſed; 
and after a few weeks deliberation, ſhe 
thought it moſt prudent to return to Lon- 
don. 

The Characters in which Miſs RoMAN- 
_ z1Nt's principal merit lies are, Pert Girls 
and Chambermaids, Her voice and man- 
ner. of ſinging are extremely arch and 
agreeable ; and although ſhe cannot beaſt 
of her beauty or elegance of perſon, yet 
ſhe is a very promiſing young Actreſs. 


. 


Mr. 
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MR. Younces, who is mentioned in 
many different parts of this Work, but 
who never ſhould be mentioned without 
eulogium, as no Fheatrical man more emi- 
nently deſerved it, Was the early patron 
of Mr. HoL.LiInGSWoORTH, who was res 
commended to him as a young lad, rather 
in want of ſome employment, and who 
had a turn for the Stage. This was e- 
nough to Jos YoUNGER, who imme- 
diately too him under his protection, and 
taught him to play ſome triſſing parts in 
Covent-Garden. From thence he took 
him to Liverpool, where he had better op- 
portunities of trying his talents, and where 
_ ; he 
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he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a * Co- 
median. 

But here an unfortunate accident had 
nearly baniſhed him from the Stage for 
ever. —One evening, between the Play 
and Farce, while he was looking through 
the aperture made in the green curtain, there 
was an apple with a pen- knife ſtuck in it, 
thrown at him, the latter of which pene- 
trated ſo deeply near his eye, that he was 
along time confined, and it was generally 
thought that he would loſe his Gght. 
After performing in Edinburgh, York, 
Mancheſter, &c. &c. where he was well 
received, and conſidered an excellent Clown, ] 
in Pantomimes, he was engaged in 1788 
for Drury-lane, where he has convinced 
the Public that he poſſe ſſes ſome merit in 
Comic parts. He is remarkably ſhort in 
his perſon, but rather luſty; ; and as he has 
humour about him, it is IPO he wall | 
riſe in his een | 


—  M 


r 


Mz. SUETT. 


| MR. Ricn. SUETT was born in Lon 


don; and his father, who was a Butcher, 


for many years officiated in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, not in pointing out the road 
to Heaven, but in pointing out the beau- 
ties and curiofitics of that noble building. 
It is poffible that 15 _ fills the „ 


ſituation. 


Whether the Hero of cheſs W 
was initiated in any particular buſineſs we 


cannot exactly aſcertain,” but he is recol- 


lected, while a boy, to have performed 
a kttle part at the Hay- Market Theatre 
as his firſt Eſſay; and to have ſung at I 


'Tea-Garden near the Borough. | 


2 


% 


| Soon 
12 * 


F 
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| Soon as he attained the appearance of 

manhood he became a votary of the Sock 

in the country, and in the York Com- 

pany he acquired the repute of an agree» | 
able low Comedian, and 2 ſober rope 
able young man. 

He was cotemporary with Kennyr,- 
and went to Edinburgh with that gentle» 
man and the reſt of the York Company, = 
where he gave equal fatisfaRion as in 

| Yorkſhire, The agility of Mi Wer, 
a Dancer in the Theatre, rather than her 

fections:— be paid her great attention 
and it was generally believed by the mem» 
bers of the Theatre, that he would marry 
her ;—but when the propoſal was made, 

| though he did not deciſively decline, yet 
he prevaricated, and ſhæwed that though 
he admired the lady, his loye-was not ſo 
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- He) went Fort the! Summer ſeafor 


1 to , Bp 
; and Miſs WezsrT,. who inherits | 
all the Piri t of Lach Pliant, finding her- 
ſelf deſerted, and ſneered at by ſcme of 
her fair friends, reſolved on doing herſelf 
juſtice. - She followed her fait hleſs ſwain 
full of indignation, and attacking him 
with the moſt com manding loquacity, 
— him to a compliance. ” 
Prudence in a private, and conſidera- 
ble merit in a public capacity, together 
with the influence of ſome friends, re- 
commended him to the Managers of 
— Lane; and he made his firſt ap- 
pearance in Ralph in The Maid of the 
' Mill, ſeven or eight years ago. Though 
he did not greatly excite the admiration. 
of the town, he diſplayed ſuch talents | 
PRISON an engagement. 1” 
Since his introduction to a London Au- 
dience, he has increaſed his fame, though 
Nowly, and he now ftands next to Par- 
is in the particular line of acting, in 
| M 2 - which ; 


1 as} 


which, he has moſt merit—old men, or 
Clowns, He is extremely thin in his 
perſon, and is a very good muſician, In 
the country he was thought an excellent 
Singer, and he has performed Lubin in The 
Quater, and other vocal characters at 
Drury-Lane. : 
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To a woman in London who is inclined 
to make the moſt of it, a pretty face is 
indiſputably a fortune. By that alone, 


ve ſee females. advanced from the moſt 


abject ſituations to the moſt affluent and 


ſplendid. If examined minutely, the 


Cyprian Dames of this city will be found 


to be in general of very humble extrac- 


tion. Beauty, in whatever garb, tempts the 
one ſex, and riches ſeldom fails to prevail 


with the other. The drudgery of ſervi- 


tude is readily deſerted by thoſe young 
women whoſe minds are uncultivated by 
education; who dread not the reſentment 

5 8 „„ 


the tawdry dreſs of pi 
bread of virtuous induſtry 0 
To aſcertain tho nan grins E= N 


WAR DS would we e eo! 
cult, therefore we decline tie talk. Her firſt | 
entrance into life was while quite a girl, and 
from the nature of her occupation ſhe 
was chriſtened Match Matilda, by rhe boys 
about Covent - Garden. As ſhe advanced 
in years ſhe diſcloſed great beauty, and. 
pert vivaeity, and a houſe-keeper: in Bow- 1 
ſtreet conceiving - - tat thoſe ccomobſh. 
ments might be turned to bee per- 
ſuaded her to give up the piqued pointed 
ee buſineſs, and decorating her with 


fine cloaths, ſent her abi go ara more 
diſhonourable purpoſe. wee 
Io follow ber through every ſituation 


would, we preſume, be as unpleaſant to 
the Reader as to the Bicgrapher. — She | 
wg had an W and dt 


nceive be very diffic- - 
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wibuting her favours; for chat 0 
ſhe became independent of the patroneſs; 
took lodgings of her own, and ſoon after 

captivated the heart of Mr. R an 


o 


Auctioneer, / who bidding very liberally, 
knocked her down as a piece of goods for 
his own houſe, and we believe be has kept 
her ever fince, - ' 
As the Theatres are ch reſorted to 
by public ladies, Mrs. EDwaRDs felt A 
penchant for the Drama, and languiſhed 
for an opportunity of trying her powers 
on the Stage. He muſt be cold, indeed, 
who would liſten with indifference to the 
ſolicitations of a pretty woman. Doctor 
 ARNOLD- was prevailed on, -who after 
having her a ſhort time under his tuition, 
brought her f:rward in Captain Macheath, 


at the Hay-Dlackets: aan. three n 


ago. 
N e 
rater was not ſo favourable as to rank 


L. ho: Rowe the Prompter at the 
Market and Drury-Lane, 'D effeQually, 
that he uſed all his influence, and pro- 
cured her a gentee! _ at as: Baer 
e N 

An eagerneſs to riſe in one's e 
is greatly to be commended, and Mrs. 


EpwaAxps ſpares no artifice to accelerate Y 


her advancement that a pretty woman can 
avail herſelf of. Mr. KsLLy is an ex- 
cellent Muſician, and ſhe an agreeable 
woman, therefore he has taken ſome 
pains to improve her. She perſonated 
ſeveral charaQters with ability laſt Winter, 
and particularly. Lucy, in The Beggar's 
Opera, for which her figure and manner 
are peculiarly adapted. 7 

Her can is rather ſhort, and ay 
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MR. SEDGEWICK.: 
12— ” 1 
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A Fine voice may Prove as great 2 wif 
fortune to a man, as a pretty face may to 


a woman. The acclamations of a com- 


pany to the one, and the admiration and 
panegyric beſtowed on the other, tend 
equally to corrupt the mind; to divert it 
from beneficial purſuits, and, by flattery, 


to delude it to ruin. Thoſe, who from 


vanity, devote themſelves to the entertain- 
ment of clubs, ſeldom make a fincere 
friend, though they generally deſtroy their 

on fortune: hence the numbers to be 


met with in this metropolis, who have 


been termed jolly fellows, but who find 
 themſeves deſerted as their power of 


1 
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A voice without muſical genius and i in- 


1 l Mr. SBG wick had not naturally been 
7h gifted with vocal powers, he might, pro- 
i - bably, have held a reſpectable rank among 


85 tradeſmen ; 3. inſtead of which, by the de- 
olf his ear, and his ne ; 
| ee with indiffere erence as 
A p 7 * 2 "> 94 1545335; 
4 ET ZE EF 2 Bo. 
which he fe 
: . PRE © x * 7 : 
Row, an- - 
1 . nn 
| | 
* — 
l 
i 1 7 F 4 {33 £4 
| . Was that at the Crown and Anchor, in he 
| : : ; ; » e 
| VVV ; : | 
| ; : 5 : : 


This-diffipation- of a public: life made 
lüm neglect his private karre ner 
finding chat his buſineſs would not proſ- 
per without aſſiduity, and that his in- 
clinations' were immoveably fixed on 


company, he judged it moſt proper t * 


adopt that as a means of ſub 
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he Had at firſt wide: Bis zmufenent. He 


officiated · in many Concerts, and in the 
beginning of the ſeaſon 1787, he- made 
his debut Wee e as Artabanes i in 
Artarerres. 5 

 Lotidoiralidiends is tlie moſt liberal 
in the-world: if à youtig Candidate poſ- 
ſeſſes the natural requiſites for the profeſ- 
ſion, he is indulged; at firſt, in the hope 
that he will refine them by⸗ art. Mr. 
SEDGWICK'S voice being e excellent, and 
his appearance agreeable,” 185 met with 
general and great approbation; in conſe+ 


Vol. I. N quence 


— —— es l * 


quence of which he demanded a very 

high falary for a noviciate, which was re- 

fuſed. Inſtigated by the partizans of the 

Royalty Theatre, at that time ſtruggling 
to oppoſe the legal houſes, he deſerted 
Drury-Lane, and enliſted under the rival 
banners, where he ſoon found his error, 
and that a ſmall real falary was better 
than a great nominal one. | 

The following ſeaſon, as he was 


happy to accept the terms at Drury- 


Lane which he had before refuſed. He 
certainly poeſſes the firſt baſs voice at 


preſent to be heard on the Engliſh Stage. 
Not fo various and extenſive as C. Ban- 


NIS TER's, it is more equal and uniform. 
ane e 
poſſible to ſay, for he ſeems to have ſtudied 
little or nothing. In cadences he conſtantly 
practiſes the vulgar and diſguſting ſhake 
on the fifth key. This is borrowed from 
2 Choiriſters. The late 9G of 

c 
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Pruſſia would have faid to 
PEgliſe! Tt is a barbariſm 
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A DESIRE to imitate our ſuperiors is 
a leading principle throughout human na- 
ture. The boy mimics the Soldier as 
ſoon as he can walk; with his wooden 
gun and paper cap he firſt imbibes a ſpirit 
of heroiſm, that generally accompanies 
him through life; and the girl, before 
her little heart has known the pangs or de- 
lights of love, affects to feel for her wooden 
doll, all the folicitude of a mother. | 
From a with of imitating, it is probable, 
Mr. WHniTFIELD firſt felt his boſom 
glow witha paſſion for the drama. Placed 
at a very early age, in a menial capacity, 
wu the NETS: Fowzrr, we need not 
8 | | wonder 


(ip). 


maſter inſpired him with emulation. Be- 
fore his aſſurance could ſummons courage 
enough to make known his ambition, he 
had peruſed, with the moſt agreeable at- 
tention, ſeveral popular Tragedies, and 
had ſtadied;. as far as was in his power, 


the attitudes and deportments of 


ferent Actors. 


Soon after the death of Mr. Sp 


5 * 


£ 


he reſolved: to practiſe what. he had ſo- 


re- nere. mn = 


ing the i 


have made on the e ths: — 
* Performers, e, without heſitation, thought 


it the moſt prudent to go to the country. 
Whatever the merit of an adventurer may 
be, he is generally obliged to ſerve as 4 
man of all work, at his firſt entrance in- 
he is well ſtudied, yet, unleſs he is able 0 
undertake all the firſt rate characters at a 


N3. 
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day's notice, he. muſt drudge on in fach 
as it is. in his power to learn, as there is 
a neceſſity that every one ſhould aſſiſt in 
thoſe little troops, where orie Actor ſome- 
times repreſents four or 8 * in 
ay. Xt 

In this laborious "i M r. Warr Te 
FIELD obliged to officiate for ſeveral years, 
until he became familiar with the drama, 
and what is termed cafy in repreſenting 
the principal parts. He was then engaged 
at Norwich, where, in a; ſhort time, he 
acquired ſo much reputation as to be called 
the Roſciuſ of the Company; and, look - 
ing to the metropolis, as the great reward 
of his induſtry, he obtained an engage- 
ment at Covent- e about fixteen 
4 you age. ©: 74 533 
He ihad ew 5 20ugh' to 1 
that his talents were far inferior ta. thoſe 
of the principal London performers ;. and 
Celarqus of commencig io eavs in ſach 
& 4 2 line 
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a line as he thought cond 
ſupport, he choſe the part of Trueman; in 
George Barntuell, for his debut. In this 
he acted differently from the: generality. of 
Theatrical Candidates, who moſtly aſpir 
at the firſt line; he maintained, however, 
the rank of a good ſecond- rate Actor in 
both Tragedy and Comed 7. 
Whether from the hope of emolument, 
or the certainty of repreſenting ſuch cha- 
racters as he might with to try his abilities 
nn, he, about eight years ago, purchaſed 
the half of a Company in Lincolnſhire ; 
and, in conjunction with Mrs. GosLinG, 
commenced Country Manager. But a 
little experie ce convinced him of the un- 
profitable change, and he ſoon after en- 
gaged himſelf at Drury-Lane. 

In his preſent ſituation he is not be 
ſo forward as when he was at Covent- 
Garden. His figure, though well formed, 
is rather heavy; his voice is not very clear, 
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and ſupports a very re- | 
ſpectable one af his own. private 
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that the almoſt inſurmountable 5 
in their dialect deters them, we find few, 


if any, natives o Scotland attempt the 
Stage; and we believe there are none 
who ever eminently ſucceeded on it; 


while Ireland on the contrary is ſo prolific 


of Theatrical Candidates, that in. number 
or excellence it may contend for the Huw 


with England. 


* 
17 8 


Though Miſs Collins is not diſtin- 
guiſhed as a great Actreſs, yet. ſhe i is the 
only one in London Who was born North 
of the Tweed: Her parents were mem- 
bers of Mr. F ISHER 8 Corps, and her 

father 
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father added to the profeſſion of Actor, 
the very neceſſary occupation of being 


Carpenter to the Company, + She was 


born in Perth, and one eircumſtance 
worthy remark is, that at the time of her 
birth, Mr. WooDFALL, now ſo celebrated 
For reporting the Debates in Parliament, 
| and the hate Mr. Pilox, Author of He 
Wiu'd be a Soldier, The Deaf Lover, &c. 
were then diſciples of N and } in the 
fame Troop. | 
5 To trace Miſs CoLrins through vari- 
ous itinerant Companies during a ſpace 
of ſixteen or ſeventeen years, for from her 
infancy ſhe has been on the Stage, we 
. prejume would not prove very entertain- 
ing, as the incidents of Theatrical Pere- 
grination are much the ſame, and they 
prove more agreeable when told of con- 
Tpicuous characters. She was efigaged at 
Drury-Lane, about three years ago, and 
in the ſhort parts ſhe ſuſtains, her exer- 
tions have been approved of. 


She 
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She is tall of a fair complexion, and 
very handſome; nor have we yet heard 
that ſhe has been contaminated by the 
morals of the Green Room, which may 
be principally attributed to her mother's 
precaution, under whoſe care ſhe lives. 
Her appearance prepoſſeſſes an Audience 
in her favour, but it is a pity that ſhe does 
not take more pains to improve in the 

profeſſion. Her voice is very well cal- 
culated for a Theatre ; but there is a con- 
tinual grin on her countenance both in 
Comedy. and Tragedy, which, however 
ſhe may imagine it ſets off her charms, 
greatly leſſens her merit as an Actreſs; 
but, as the is very voung, her own 
good ſenſe, and the advice of her er, 
may teach her to avoid then error. 7 
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LIKE a a great omar of our Theatrical 
Heroes, this gentleman was born in Ire- 
land, and bred to the buſineſs of a Wea- 
ver, which he followed for ſome time in 
the capital of that kingdom. His incli- | 


nation not correſponding with trade, ac- 
counts very well why he ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed 3 in it. The principles, of buſineſs re- 


quire as nice an attention as the princi- | 
ples of mechanics; and the perſon who i is 
inattentive to the ſmalleſt movements of 


either, will be greatly diſappointed if he 


expects the uſual operations. 
The employment of a weaver agreed ſo 


il with the natural bent of his mind, that 
8 


| before he had reached the age of twenty, | 
he abandoned the ſhuttle for the trua- 
cheon, and made his debur in the country” 
of Ireland, in a Company at that time 
managed by Mr. W. Lewis's father. 
When he had ſufficiently tried his talents; 
he embarked for Scotland, and By degree“ 
grew ſo great a favourite with the People 
of that kingdom, from his merit as an 
Actor, and his ſenſible deportment im 
private life, that lie became off the de 
fection of Mr. Les, the Hero of the 
Edinburgh Company, and played molk of 
the capital parts in Tragedy and Comedy, 
with very great ſatisfaction, 
Alt this time there happened to Wü 
to the Company, # Player whoſe name 
was STA YER V, and who forrherly belonged 
to the Theatre in Smock Alley, Dublin, 
under the management of Mr. Pri 
Dan. Like many more in the world, 
STAYLEY over- rated his own abilities; and 
depending on his intereſt with the town; 
Vox. I. "ol demanded 
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demanded ſuch an 1 of ſalary, that 
the perſons who managed for the Com- 
pany were obliged to diſcharge him. In 
his temper he was one of thoſe reſtleſs, 
turbulent ſpirits, that felt thorns in every 
ſituation ;—and rather than not oppoſe, he 
would rather not ex. Bred an Acade- 
mic, he had ſome ſmattering of books, 
Fand early dabbling with the Muſes ; he 
rhymed lines out of number, without the 
leaſt gleam of fancy or imagination. 
With theſe outſide qualifications, and 
a very impoſing ſpecious behaviour, he 
ingratiated himſelf ſo far into the eſteem 
of the young Collegians at Edinburgh, 
and repreſented his caſe in ſuch favourable 
terms for himſelf, and ſuch ungenerous 
ones for the Company, that they deter- 
mined to force the Managers to a com- 
pliance. The Managers hearing of this, 
repreſented the caſe in a public Adver- 
tiſement, ſigned with all their names: 
however this would not do. The next 
KEE | night 


? JE - 
Coy 


"night the Pit was totally edel ith 
| theſe ſons of Alma Mater, who with one 
voice, on the riſing of the curtain, de- 
manded, Why Mr, SrAxrLer was 
not engaged? —and particularly called 
for the appearance of Mr. J. Alexrx, 
who, as the principal Performer, was the 
firſt name in the Advertiſement. Aſter 
his name had been riotouſſy called upon 
ſeveral times, he came forward dreſſed 
for Romeo, (the character he was pre- 
paring to play) and in the moſt concili- 
ating terms, attempted to explain the 
unreaſonableneſs of his Fellow-Comedi- 
an's behaviour, but all in vain—the cry of 
the Pit was, « Damn your faul, mon, 
doon on your marrybanes, and aſk par- 
don of a Britiſh audi nce.”— So ſervile 
a conceſſion, for only the imputation of 
an offence, he thought below the dignity 
of Human Nature and after expoſtu- 

lating for ſome time in nin during which 
0 by he 
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he was ſeveral times thrown at Suk the 
Pit, he came forward, and expreſſed him - 
ſelf to the following purport: 


55 Gentlemen, 


I know of no offence TA my fe. 
low Performers or J have been guilty 
<<. of, which, if you would but liſten to me, 
I ſhould ſoon be able to explain to you. 
4 As to going on my knees, it is what 1 
600 never will do but to God and my King. 
If any Gentleman inſiſts on it, he muſt 
< rip from me this heart which inſpirits | 
die decem . | 
He had no ſooner concluded; than the 

er was crowded with Collegians, who, 
with their ſwords drawn, ſearched every 
corner of the houſe for the aſſuming Play- 
Apr, but in vain, Obſerving their mo- 
tions, he had time to eſcape out of a 
Diſappointed in their ſearch, they turned 
their revenge upon the Scenery, of which 

— 


4 


they ſoon gave a good account. They 
next attempted the Green Room, which, 
as they could not ſo eaſily force, they had 
recourſe to firing, and, with this intent, 
run a lighted torch, (which providentially 
had not the deſigned effect) under the 
door. Amongſt this group of young 
heroes was the ſecond ſon of Lord Burr, 
who had even a narrower eſcape than his 
father, when ſtruck at with a bludgeon, 
by the falling in of two ſide Wee oa 
which he himſelf cut the ligatures: 
The Theatre thus demoliſhed, 0 
Company were unayoidably obliged to ſe- 
parate for the ſeaſon, and that too at a pe- 
riod when the country was covered with 
froſt; in conſequence of which, many 
who had families were near periſning. In 
this dilemma, Mr. Al ck ix ſet forward for 
London, deſpairing of ever reconciling 


himſelf upon terms in de eee, | 


and after ſome time got an 
At D Lane Theatre. 
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It is in the profeſſion of the Stage what 
it is in many others, a man's talents are 
_ Often ſuffered to cool before he is permit- 
ted an opportunity to diſplay them: 
Aicxix felt this ſenſibly on his firſt en- 
gagement, for the parts he would have 
done juſtice to were in the poſſeſſion of 
of others; ſo that his employment was 
conſigned to the hero, and oſten the ſe- 
condary character in ſome bad Farce, 
The ſcarcity of Performers in Foo E's 
Theatre, however, ſoon after did him 


juſtice; At the Hay. Market he convinced 


the Managers of Drury-Lane, that he 
had more about him than they imagined, 
As an Actor, without pretending to be 
capital and ſtriking, there is an eaſe and 
very agreeable and natural. His forte 
hes pretty nearly alike in Tragedy and Co- 
medy, in both of which he may be con- 
ſidered as a good ſecond: in ſhort, the 


Cad 


whole of Mr, Aicx1n's merit may, with 
great propriety, be aſſimulated to an agree- 
able beauty, who, without having any 
charm particularly ſtriking, n. 2 
n ſomething \itogether 


ISS PRIDEAUX: 


. 


HOWEVER anxious Theatrical Ad- 
venturers may be to veil thei: deſecent, and 
to give themſelves to the world as Ladies 
and Gentlemen, yet there are very few 
indeed who from birih can ju ly claim 
that diſtinction: Among thoſe few is 
Miſs PRIDE AUx, who, if ſhe cannot 


boaſt of great merit as an Actreſs, is en- 


titled to reſpect from her genteel family 
connexions. 

It appears, that neceſſity co- operated 
with inclination, in bringing her on the 
Stage. Recommended to ſome perſons 
of rank in Bath, ſhe choſe that fathionable 
ay for her debut, and was patronized by 

| almoſt 
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Tbough her talents were not the moſt 
ſplendid, yet they were little inferior to 


thoſe of any other Acres in the ſame 


Theatre ; they pleaſed the candid auditor, 
and with the ſupport of her friends, ſhes 
eee ove eminent Cowie 
harris. „„ 
As Performers who are grete nurſes 
have it in their power to diate to their 


employers, the Managers of the Bath 


Theatre, to preſerve the ſovereignty in 


their own hands, always uſe ſome ſtrata- 


gem to clip the wings of genius, and to 
keep it in ſubordination, An Actor who 


has only his merit to rely on, muſt ſubmit 


to their will ; and whenever they find he 


bas ſoared ſufficiently high, they check | 
him. The patrons of Miſs PrxiDzauxX 


demanded. that ſhe might repreſent parti- 
cylar characters, and to ſuch an authority 
the Managers were obliged to bow aſſent. 


As the became, mare gie l= 


more 
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more af objec of fear to: the Theatile 
Monarchs, who, finding T durſt not 
openly impede her progreſs, had recourſe 
to artifice; they circu lated the idea among 
the trades-· people (who are ſecretly jealous 
of the ſupremacy of the gentry, and who 
are always the moſt · powerful body in a 
Theatre) that ſhe was forced upon them; 
and ohn Bull conceiving that no one had 
a right to entertain him againſt his will, 
reſolved t to oppoſe her. The ſtorm broke 
out, and the conteſt between the high and 
low town grew warmer every night, until 
it produced a paper war, and in the end, 
moo PrxIpzaux's diſcharge. 

Her partizans, though defeated in Bath; 
determined n t to abandon her intereſt, 
and obtained her an engagement at the 
Haymarket Theatre, where the made her 
entrẽ as Lady Bab Lardoon;' and had not 

the prejudices of her former auditors pre- 
viouſly reached the Metropolis, and made 
an unfayourable impreſſion, her exertions 
515711 would 


would probably have been more kindly 
received. She, however, ſucceeded, and 
afterwards performed Cherry, and other 
characters. 

At the commencement of the Hh 
Lane feaſon, 1789, General Bux con, 
who is ſaid to be related to her, and who 
is one of her beſt patrons, procured her 
an engagement at that Theatre, where ſhe 
made her firſt appearance as Miſs Prue, in 
Love for Love; but ſhe has performed : 
very little ſince. She does not want ſpirit 
on the Stage; but her countenance. and 
voice are not the moſt pleaſing, She has 
the manners of a Lady, both in public and 
private; and ſhe has evidently taken Mrs. oF 
Abixd ron for her model. 8 
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: A. BARRYMORE. 


THE Stage holds out various induce- 
ments to its followers. Ihe majority of 
Theatrical enthuſiaſts, we believe, attempt 
it from fooliſh pride and ill- directed am- 
bition; ſome few from neceſſity, and 
others from the proſpe& it holds out of 
idleneſs and diſſipation. The London 
Drama holds ſuch captivating views of 
opulence, luxury, and ſplendor, that nu- 
merous adventurers are induced to engage 
in Provincial Companies, in the hope, that 
a little country practice will qualify them 
for the capital; and ſo general a paſſion is 
Vanity in the human breaſt, that the 
meaneſt Player of the pooreſt country town, 
8 | enter- 
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tains ideas, and cheriſhes the hope, of one: 
day attracting crowds in thoſe dramatic 
emporiums, Dre and Covent- 
. . 
Mr. BAnRTMHOR E“ 5 father, whoſe name 5 
is BLE WIr, is a Hair- dreſſer i in Taunton, 
and had placed him at Mr. LapkROR-s 
Counting-houſe, which, like the cele- . 
brated Pow EL. L, he quitted for the pro- 
feſſion of the Sock and Buſkin. Perhaps | 
the great ſucceſs of his predeceſſor, toge- 
ther with his own diſlike of buſineſs, and 
| love of pleaſure, operated | on. his mind 
more ſtrongly than any predilection for 
acting. A natural turn for conviviality ill 
accorded with his ſituation, 3 and occafioned 4 
a total neglect of Cacter; which, With 
dee ary confirmed his reſolution. of i 
becoming a Player. 9 1 
His firſt exhibition was in the e Weſt cf ; 
England; but ſo very ſmall were his emo- 
Vor I. „ luments, 
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laments, that they fearce e afforded him a 


ſubfiftence. 
His genteel e and pompous 
addreſs, however, impreſſed the innkeepers 


with an opinion of his confequence, and 
he is ſaid to have contracted debts with 


them. In different Companies he expe- 


rienced the like obſtacles, which he ob- 


viated in a ſimilar manner, until he was 


ſeen at Brighton by Mr. Col MAN, where, 


contraſted with the wretched exertions of 


his brother Actors, he appeared to tlie 
modern Terence, poſſeſſed of powers that 
might be uſeful in London, and he was 


accordingly e RE the Hay-Market 
Fheatre. 


But the beſt judges are ſometimes miſ- 


taken ; and Mr. Corman, who had fe- 
lected our Hero for his vocal powers, ſoon 
repented his bargain ; and he was difmiſſed 
with a pecuniary COONS 1 in lieu of 


performance. 
The 


%% . 


The b pen eh of Mr. Col Max, | 
however, having reached the ears of the 
' Proprietors of Drury-Lane Theatre, they 
engaged Mr. BARRTMonk in the hour 
of their diſtreſs, occaſioned by the loſs of 
Mr. Du BRTLAMUr, who thought proper 
to retire from a London Stage. Prior to 
this, he had applied to Mr. LINLEY, and 
had been rejected. 6 | 
Like many others, Mr. BARRYMORE | 
began his career in a line for which Nature 
had not very liberally qualified him. He 
made his firſt eſſay in Young Meadows, in 
Love in a Village; but his reception only 
gave hopes of ſupporting the ſinging parts 
with © mediocrity, until a gentleman of 
merit could be found; and though the 
Managers expected no benefit from his 
muſical attraction, yet ſtill they thought 
he would be worth an inconſiderable falary 
as an Actor. 
In this ſtate of . he re- 
mained ſeveral years, appearing occaſionally 
3 „ 


FT i» 3 
in Comedies, Tragedies, Operas, Farces, 
&c. until a favourable opening occurred 
by the removal of Mr. Farren, who 
went to Covent-Garden. Mr. BAR - 

uon E was immediatly inveſted wirh mot 
of his parts, which were not inconſidera- 
ble; and by his ſpirited performance of 
Carlos, in Iſabella, he firſt made a favour. 
able impreſſion on the Public. Soon after 
this, Mr. Baxx1sTER, Jun. beirg indiſ- 
poſed at a time when he ſhou!d have per- 
| ſonated Charles Oakly, in the Fealous Wife, 
dur Hero offered to read that part at a 
No 
very ſhort notice. An apology was made 
to the audience, and accepted. Mr. 
BaRRYMORE accordingly began, with the 
part in his hand, but put it in his pocket 
in the ſecond act. This pleaſed and aſto- 
nithed all preſent; and as he played the 
character extremely well, he was rewarded 
11 with the moſt loud and Ty ap- 
1/8 plauſe. 
'F heſe fortu nate events a oreatly 


in 


C) 


in his favour, and were attended with an 
increaſe of ſalary. About this time he 
married the daughter . an Nia in 

'T he death of Mr, Java kad 
deſertion of Mr. Par MEA, concurred fill 
farther to his advancement; which he ac- 
celerated by an obſequious demeanor, and 
inſinuating flattery. He is now accumu- 
lating money, in which he is aſſiſted by 
his old Maſter, Mr. LavBzoxe, who al- 
ways makes a great FR on his Benefit 
night. 

From the preceding circumſtances it 
will appear, that he has been puſhed into 
notice more by good fortune than merit; 
though his abilities are of a nature to catch 
general applauſe, his figure and face are 
unexceptionable, and his voice clear and 
ſtrong. His action and deportment are 
conſtrained ; and he has never been able 
to diveſt himſelf of the aukward ſtrut 
acquired when ſtrolling. He diſcovers 
"B24 „ 
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in Comedies, Tragedies, Operas, Farces, 
&c. until a favourable opening occurred 


by the removal of Mr. FARREN, who 


went to Covent-Garden. Mr. BARRT- 
Mon E was immediatly inveſted wirh mot 


of his parts, which were not inconfidera- 
ble; and by his ſpirited performance of 


Carlos, in Iſabella, he firſt made a favour- 
able impreſſion on the Public. Soon after 
this, Mr. Baxx1STER, Jun. beivg indiſ- 
poſed at a time when he ſhould have per- 
ſonated Charles Oakly, in the Jealous Wife, 
our Hero offered to read that part at a 
very ſhort notice. An apology was made 


to the audience, and accepted. Mr. 


BARRTMORE accordingly began, with the 
part in his hand, but put it in his pocket 


nin the ſecond act. This pleaſed and aſto- 


niſhed all preſent; and as he played the 
character extremely well, he was rewarded 
with the moſt loud and n ap- 
plauſe. | 

Theſe fortu nate events peel greatly 
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in his favour, and were attended with an 
increaſe of ſalary. About this time he 
married the daughter of n Dim þ in 
W WES, | 

The death of Mr, a 3 
deſertion of Mr. BALME RA, concurred ſtill 
farther to his advancement; which he ac- 
celerated by an obſequious demeanor, and 
inſinuating flattery. He is now accumu- 
| lating money, in which he is aſſiſted by 


his old Maſter, Mr. Lavsroxe, who al- 


ways makes a great party on his Benefit 0 
night. 

From the preceding eic it 
will appear, that he has been puſhed into 
notice more by good fortune than merit; 
though his abilities are of a nature to catch 
general applauſe, his figure and face are 
unexceptionable, and his voice clear and 
ſtrong. His action and deportment are 
conſtrained ; and he has never been able 
to diveſt himſelf of the aukward ſtrut 
acquired when ſtrolling. He diſcovers 

1 little 


C 16S 
little mental faculties, and ſupplies the 
want of diſcrimination, by a ſtrong em- 
phaſis and animated manner, ſometimes 
bordering on the rant; but, upon the 
whole, he is conſidered as a very tolerable 
anne e 
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THE character of Harlequin has intro- 
duced many excellent Comedians to the 
London Stage; among the moſt eminent 
of whom ſhould be ranked Woopwarp 
and Lez Lewss: thoſe gentlemen firſt 
exhibited in the motley lover, and if the 
little hero of this page is aſſiduous i in ſtu- 
dying the profeſſion, it is probable he 
may acquire ſome 00 Heir fame as a 
Comedian. ä 
As an alert and See Auge 5 
Mr. BANKS, may, perhaps, claim here- 
ditary merit. His father at one time was 
a reſpectable Carver and Gilder in Fleet- 
ſlreet, in which buſineſs we believe he 
initiated this his ſon. Whether from in- 
| | clination 
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mien in Scene nes: and in moſt 
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clination or derangement of pecuniary cir- 


cumſtances, Mr. Banks, ſenior, com- 


menced Harlequin many years ago at 
Sadler's Wells, and held that part for a 
length of time with reputation : it is no- 
wonder then, if his ſon followed his ex- 
ample, and while a boy, was indefatiga- 


ble in ſtudying attitudes, leaps, and dumb. 


 ſhew, qualifications which he has now 


attained in a very eminent degree. 
Mr. Baxks made his debut in Covent- 


Garden, in ſome trifling part, and was 


under the tuition of Mr. YounGER, who 

afterwards took him to Liverpool. 
He has performed in moſt Theatres in 

the North, but particularly in Mancheſter 


and Liverpool; where he has ever been 

a great favourite, and where he was called 
Little! Banks, in contradiſtinction to the 
gentleman, who lived with Mrs. Bar- 


RESFORD, Who was called Big Banks. 
He has diſcovered a good taſte and ex- 


of 


. 
of the Companies to which he has be- 
longed, he has ſuperintended that de- 
partment. 

Though univerſally. acknowledged. an 
excellent Harlequin, and though he knew 
there was no one in London of ſuperior 
merit, yet he never applied for an en- 
gagement in the Metropolis until ſome 
friends iaformed him that Mr. W. Lzwis 
had beſtowed many encomiums on his 
ability at Liverpool. From this it was 
ſuggeſted to him that a vifit to London 
might probably procure him an engage- 
ment in Covent-Garden; and he came 
accordingly in the Autumn of 1788, 
when meeting with Mr. Jon x KEusIE 
accidentally in the ſtreet, that gentleman 
enquired his buſineſs in town, and imme- 
diately engaged him at a An Frys for 
Drury-Lane, jp bi aldp 
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M. PHILLIMORE. 


| IN the very humble ſphere of the Dra- 
ma in which this gentleman moves, he 
deſerves conſiderable praiſe ; an attendant, 
a trifling lord, or a meſſenger, are the 
moſt important characters he appears in; 
Comedy. he has likewiſe attempted, and 
though he never troubles the audience with 
with more than a dozen lines in an even- 
ing, yet he always acquits himſelf with 
credit, partly owing to his figure, which 
is well adapted for the Stage. 

The particular circumſtances that firſt 
attached him to the Buſtin, and induced 
him to deſert his buſineſs of a Coach Car- 
ver, we neither know, nor are we anxious 
to 
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to learn. His firſt attempt on the Stage 
was in Briſtol, under the management of 
Mr. Quick, who perceiving ſome merit 
in him, advanced his falary from fifteen 
ſhillings to one guinea per week; a com- 
pliment of which Mr. PRI ELIMORx ſtill 
retains a very high ſenſe of gratitude, an 
extols Mr. QuICK 7 as the beſt me 
that ever exiſted. + 
At the concluſion of the Briſtol feakon/ 
being defirous of viſiting London, he 
found ' himſelf enabled, as he imagined, 
by ſucceſs in play. He won a few gui- 
neas from a Sea Officer at Billiards; and 
when the Far's: cath was exhauſted he 
played upon ficł, until the ſum he had 
loſt amounted to twelve or fiftcen pounds, 
for which he gave a Draft on Charles: 
Stewart, Eſq. Banker, at Charing Croſs, 
London. This our Hero concluded would 
enable him to viſit the eapital in ſtyle; 
and on the validity of his Draft he ex- 
ae all his ready caſh, in buying 
* cloaths 
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n and journeyiug to London, where 
much to his e he could Hear ix no 
2 . time about Charing Cg t he pro- 
duced it - to 2 man who” had fagacity 
enough to perceive the trick, and who 
after ruminating, replied, © Charles Stew- 

art! Charles Stewart !/—oh ! there he 7 is 
on eee to, the nn of 
Charles the Firſt. | 

This misfortune, which left him with- 
out -2 ſhilling, occaſioned him to 'be en- 
gaged at Drury-Lane, in pity to his diſ- 
appointment and: diſtreſs. / He has now 
been a member of that Theatre, where 
his wife is likewiſe Wardrobe-Keeper, for 
many years, but without the leaſt cele- 
brity as an Actor. It is a circumſtance in 
his life worth recording, that he fought 
the Manager. Mr. G BATHEAD, Au- 
thor. of ' the Regent, gave a ſupper to 
thoſe who had performed in his Play, at 
* the majority got tipſey, and ad- 


journed 
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journed about mid-night to the Brown 
Bear, in Bow Street, where PHIIII- 
MoRe and KemsLe quarrelled, and came 
to blows; but the latter had good ſenſe. 


enough to forget the whole next mornin 8 
as 2 drunken frolic. | | 


MS. WILSON. 


THE Stage is ſuch an excellent ſtation 
to diſplay the charms of a female from, 
that we need not wonder fo many chuſe 
it for that purpoſe. With every advan- 
tage of dreſs, an Actreſs muſt be dull and 
ugly indeed, that cannot inſpire ſome ten- 

der ſenſations; and ſome there are who 
uſe this opportunity as the means of ob- 
taining emolument. 

The ſtrollings of Mrs. 8 have 
not extended to the Barns of Country 
Mummers, where poverty preſides; but 
have been confined to the manſions of 

1 Mothers K. and W. in Duke and Berkley 
| Streets, 
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Streets, where her private rehearſals have 


been very productive and ſatisfactory. 
she was born at Lewes, in Suſſex. 
Like a Fox, a Piri, or a SHERIDAN, 


| ſhe was firſt noticed for her ſpeeches on 


the good of the nation, in La Belle Q m- 


Ille, a Debating Society in the Hay- 
Market. Mr. PERRY, the Conductor of 
a daily publieation, beheld her oratorical 
powers and manner with great delight, 


and regretting that ſuch a genius ſhould 


obtained her an engagement. 
Mr. J. Wizs&oN, who died lately, and 


who was one of the loweſt Comedians in 
the ſame Theatre, ſaw her merit, and 


conſidered; that although his own talents 


could not preduce a good falary, yet hers 
might; he therefore laid his heart at Her: 


feet, and ſa "CE >ded i 
wife. Willing to make the moſt of his 


bargain, he was indefatigable in extolling 
8 22 . | her 


| be loſt to the Public, he uſed his influence 
with the Managers of Drury-Lane, and 


ca) 
her in all companies; and he uſed every 
artifice in his power to influence the preſs 
in her favour; nor were his exertions 
fruitleſs, for by them ſhe added conſidera- 
bly to her reputation. 

But no ſooner was ſhe a little elevated, 
then ſhe began to deſpiſe the cauſe of her 
aſcent, Not content with indulging in 
nocturnal viſits, ſhe ſecretly attached her- 
ſelf to Mr. WiLLiames, of the fame 
Theatre. Whether from diſguſt, or that 
he was inattentive to family duties, ſhe 
diſcovered a ſtrong antipathy to her huſ- 
band; and, like the faſhionable world, 
| the reſolved on having ſeparate beds; but 

_ finding her eloquence inſufficient to effect 
her purpoſe, ſhe had recourſe to ſtronger” 
means, and puſfing him out of bed, 
forced him, for two — to SUR; his 
happy head on the carpet. My 

Her amour with Mr. 1 was 
now ſo viſible, tliat the huſband could 
not wot ignorant 4 it; [une nde the 

aliena- 


— 
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Aan ene fo valuadles part bg his pro- 


perty, rather than at the loſs of her affec- 

tion, he thought he could not ſhew his 
courage on a more important occaſion,” 
than when both his honour and intereſt 
were ſo materially concerned : on fingle 


combat, therefore, he determined; but 


leſt the contents of a piſtol, or the thruſt 


of a ſword, ſhould deprive the Public of 


his valuable abilities, he thought it moſt 
prudent to decide the affair a- la- mode de 


' Mendoza, and attacking his rival with _ 
great ſpirit, in the Theatre, he put he 


eyes in ne for the loſs of the vic= 
we. 

After ſo open an NE IE ER the iy 
er not reconcile her feelings to aſſociate 


with the humiliator of her paramour. 


She deſerted Mr. WIL so to condole with | 


her vanquiſhed admirer. The huſband. 


was not, however, ſo much vexed at her 
retreat as might have been imagined ; if 
eee ee 5 
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Nance, he was reſolved to compenſate in 
another; if 11x days in the week he bad 
been regardleſs of her buſineſs, he made 
ample amends on the ſeventh; and, with 
the eagerneſs. of a prodigal, he flew every. 
Saturday. morning to receive her ſalary ; 
better pleaſed to ſolace in her money than 
her company. 

TT his was a circumſtance of aac Mrs. 
W1Ls0N was not aware; and on finding 


her dear ſpouſe was legally empowered to 


receive her income, ſhe thought proper to 
negotiate an adjuſtment. Articles of ſe- 
paration were accordingly drawn up on 
both fides, in which it was ſtipulated that 
her huſhand ſhould receive half her ſalary. 
Since that time ſhe has lived with Mr. 
WikLLAMES, and borne him ſeveral chil- 

dren. 
_ Mrs. W1Ls0N might nrkloatucdly have 
"riſen in her profeſſion, had her induſtry 
been equal to her natural ability. Her 
perſon, nnn and voice, are ex- 
cellentl 


1 


cellently calculated for the Stage; but 


ne2ligence has brought her into diſrepute; 


and whether from a ſuppoſed deficiency in : 


point of talent, or that morality is attended 
to by the Managerical Prieſt, ſhe does not 
now appear to fo much advantage as for- 
merly. In her manner ſhe ſo perfectly 
copies Miſs Far RRE xN, that at a diſtance ſhe 
has ſometimes been miſtaken for that lady. 


MR. BANNISTER, gow. 


..... —————_————C————— 
. 0 * 
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_ THAT the inſtructions of ſkilful maf- 
Th ters may render an attentive pupil tole- 
18 rably ſucceſsful, is admitted; but the gifts 
1 of Nature and the bent of Genius muſt 
| operate in conjuction with Art, in order 
to compleat a great Dramatic Actor. In- 
clination may miſlead, and partiality ap- 
ud firſt attempts, but time and con- 
Yingencies will alone diſcover their true 
forte and real merit. 

CHAPMAN, a celebrated n 
about fifty years ago, was remarkably 
fond of appearing in Tragedy, though 
little qualified to ſhine in it; and there 

| | "ns 
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are many now on the Stage who play one 
part to pleaſe an audience, and another 
to pleaſe themſelves. * That Mr. Ban- 
NISTER ſhould ſometimes depart from his 
proper ſphere is excuſable, when we re- 
collect that he was originally encouraged 
by the greateſt Actor ever known; but 
his diſcerning friends, nevertheleſs, regret 
his mediccre ſucceſs in en who! is 6 
eminent in Comedy. 

He is the ſon of Mr. C. BannisTzR, 
whoſe vocal powers are fo univerſally ad- 
mired, He received a good education, 
was defigned for the profeſſion of # 
Painter, and ſtudied at the Royal Acas 
demy for ſome time with great aſſiduity. 
His father, to encourage him, always 
preſented a ſhilling for every new piece he 
produced, which were moſtly heads; and 
whenever JAck was in want of money; 
he re- touched one of his old drawings» 
knowing that his father's diſcrimination 

äꝗBl 8 oi en 
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was not the moſt acute. One evenirg, 
being in want of a ſmall ſum, he made 


a few alteraticns in an old head, and car- 
tried it to the Theatre, in hopes of the 
uſual douceur—to his father, who was in 


waiting to go on the Stage: he pointed 
out various beauties but without receiy- 
ing the gratuity ;z——0—he repeated his ob- 
ſervations three or four times, but ftill 
without effect, until he was obliged to 


come to the point, by begging the loan 
af a ſhilling, and his father ſomewhat - 


warmly replied, © Why demme, you are 


juſt like an Ordinary, came when, 18 will, 


is a filng a head.” : : 

Our young Hero, however, Gor ſome- 
thing more agreeable in depicting life on 
the Stage than on canvas. The ſedentary 


life of a Painter appeared by no means ſo 
- enticing as the plaudits of an audience. 


Hie made his firſt Eſſay in the Appren- 


| Fice, at the Hay-Market Theatre, a part 


which he now performs with exquiſite 
humour, 


( 99 I 
humour, and which he even then repre- 
ſented with ability, that procured IE an 
engagementat Drury-Lane. 

About this time, Mr. Gita was 
deſirous of reviving . Mahomet.; in which 
Mrs. RoB1nsov, the late celebrated Per- 
dita, was to perſonate Palmyra, and though 
young BANNISTER would prove a good 
ſubſtitute for himſelf in the part of 
Zaphna, which he had formerly repre- 
ſented with wonderful ſucceſs; for this 
purpoſe he inſtructed him in every line, 
geſture, and attitude, which gained him 

the reputation of a promiſing Tragic 
Actor; indeed, the late Britiſb Roſcius 
predicted ſo much in his favour, and be- 
Rowed ſuch pains and attention on his 
improvement, as induced the Public to 
give him credit for future eminence. 
The death of Garrick was a ſevere 
loſs to him: it deprived him of an able 
pore and valuable "TO Gan- 


RICK | 
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RICK Was ſo partial to him, that he fre- 
quently fat in the Orcheftra, to obſerve 


| his performance. Mr. BANNISTER con- 


tinued a Bufkined Hero ſeveral years af- 


ter; occaſionally appearing in Hamlet, 


Romeo, &c, &c. to Miſs FarREN'S Ju- 


Let, until his unexpected ſucceſs in a 


ſpeaking, Harlequin, at the Hay-Market 


| Theatre, ſuggeſted to him the idea of 


playing in Comedy; and he has certainly 
gathered more. laurels from Thalia, than 
he could ever expect to do in the melan- 
choly train of Melpomene, | 
He was much addicted — and 
expence, when Mrs. Ltoyp obſerved to 
him one day in the Hay- Market Green 
Room, that a handſome young fellow like 

him ſhould not waſte his time in diſſi- 


pation, and adviſed him to make love 


to Miſs Hax PIA, who, if he could pre- 
vail, would make an excellent wife. He. 
took the hint, and though at firſt he was 
| not 


( 
not in earneſt, yet he ſoon became ſtrongly 
attached to that lady, and as ſhe grew 
equally fond, after proving the ſincerity 
of his affection, ſhe married him. 

If a man is fond of a woman, what- 
ever his vicious habits may. have been, it 
is in her power to reform him. Mrs. 
BANNISTER, by the moſt gentle and en- 
dearing methods changed our Hero from a 
profeſſed Rake to a tender, prudent,” and 
fond Huſband, and we- may add; that no 
couple enjoy more domeſtic felicity, or 
are more deſerving the wealth they have 
already acquired, and are daily acquir- 
ing. | 

Mr. Baxx1sTER has of late made great 
improvements as a Comic Actor; but it 
is faid, he ſtill retains (invita Minerva) 
his old propenſity to the Buſęin. 

In Beau Clincher, The Apprentice, Gra- 
dius, and ſuch characters, he is unrivalled» 
nor has the Manager acted weli, by giving 
many of KING's parts to others. Ba x- 
. R N15 TER 
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Ms TIR is excellently sd for his 
ſucceſſor, and would perhaps prove a 
(ſubſtitute of equal value. 

At one time he gave Imitations of 
Quick, Hort, Hol MAx, SmiTH, &c. 
with great ſucceſs; but rightly judging 


Mimicry an inferior, if not an unfair me- 


thod of exciting entertainment, he has 
now very laudably declined it, and may be 
juſtly ranked among the firſt 8 Per. 
formers of the day. 


Miſs 
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THE avenues to a Stage, as well as the 
avenues to court favour, are frequently ſe- 
_ cured by intereſt, In the London Thea- 
tres, particularly, we ſee many Ladies and 
Gentlemen whom the Managers are 
forced to engage on genteel ſalaries, but 
whoſe profeſſional merits would not en- 
title them to a ſhare in a ſtrolling Com- 
PROF 

Without baving ever excited a fone or 
a tear, Mrs. KEM BLE is certainly indebted 
to her father for the rank ſhe now holds 
in Drury-Lane Theatre. She is daughter 
to Mrs. Hoypx1ns, whoſe huſband was 


* years Prompter, a ſituation that 
| R 2 enabled 


( us. 


enabled him to diſpoſe of ſome characters 
as he pleaſed, and gave him a power in 
the internal regulation of the Dramas, of 
which he laudably availed himſelf to the 
advantage of his own family. His eldeſt 
daughter was a favourite Actreſs with the 
Public, and our preſent ſubject, Miſs P. 
| Hopxixs, a favourite with her mother. 
'The two latter repined at the ſucceſs of 
the former, and ſought every opportunity 
of humbling her; till at laſt, finding her 
ſituation extremely irkſome, ſhe readily 
accepted the hand of a Gentleman of 
fome e and retired with hin to the 
country. 
By this change Miſs P. * ho 

came policiied of many characters ſupe- 
rior to thoſe ſhe had been in the habit of 
' repreſenting ; and ſtruck, perhaps, by 
her rifing importance, the late Mr. BERE- 
ro paid his addreſſes to her, and was 
kindly received. It appears, however, 
that he was rather tardy in compleating 
i his 
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his promiſes, as the followed him, in 
ſome ae to _ where See were 
Abe Dann lived as a prodent 
wife, and maintained a reſpectable line as 
2 Performer, until a difference aroſe be- 
tween her huſband and a great Tragic 
Actreſs, of whom he was faid to be very 
fond; The miſunderſtanding affected his 
brain, and ini an inſane fit, while in Dub- 
lin, he attempted to deftroy his wife. 
He continued delirious ever after, and 
died in 1786. | 
Through the wave of hee mortif/ing 
and perplexing fituation, Mrs, Buzagron _ 
behaved with uncommon patierice, affec- 
tion, and preſence of mind; even the 
Green Room applauded her conduct; and 
to the charms of her character, rather 
than the charms of her perſon, are we to- 
aſcribe the predilection of Mr. JH 
KemBLe, who, without having previouſly 
R3- aſked. 


— 
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Sed her hid in marriage at the com- 


mencement of the ſeaſon 1787, 1788. 


He took her behind the ſcenes. during 


rehearſal, and told her, that he had long 
admired her exemplary conduct; that he 
no felt an affection for her, and would 

be happy to call her his wife. He begged 


ſhe would conſider his propoſal ſeriouſly, 


aud gave her a fortnight to conſult her 


own . inclinations. Her mother's anſwer 


was, © have him girl, - and as the match 


was a very eligible one, they were united 
at the expiration of the ſtated time; though 


greatly againſt the deſire of Mrs. Sip poxs, 


who was in hopes of ſeeing her brother 
allied to a noble family. _ 
The characters in which Mrs. KEMBLI 


principally appears, are thoſe of ſentimen- 


tal young Ladies in Comedy, or ſuch as 


require little exertion in Tragedy. The 
weakneſs of her voice precludes her from 
making a ſtrong impreſſion on her auditors; 


but if ſhe ſeldom draws forth applauſe, 


ſhe 
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| ſhe as ſeldom offends; and the Public are 

now ſo much accuſtomed to ſee her, that 
ſhe paſſes without having her claims as an 
Actreſs inveſtigated. Her countenance is 
like her mother's, which i is rather peeviſn; 
her perſon is ſome what below the middle 
ſize, yet ſhe appears as FRY and agree- 
able. 


ow 
f 
| 
| 
| 


THE little Hero of theſe Memoirs was 
early drawn to the Stage by that dazzle 


which the tinſel of the profeſſion gene- 


rally gives to young minds. Born in 
London under the influence of the Muſes, 


he became their devotee, whilſt at a 


Grammar School in Holborn. But what 
confirmed him in an opinion which in- 
clination had begun, was the compli. 


ments he received on his playing the 


part of Darius, in the Andria of Tz- 


' RENCE, a little before he left ſchool. 
Theſe were irreſiſtible, and ſoon decided 
him to ſtrike at the Stage as the grand 


object 


. 
3 of his future happineſs and emolu · 
ment. 15 
At the age of red ON 0184 OY 
the generality of boys are getting through 
the Claſſics, we find Mr. Dopp facing 
the naked eye of an Audience. The firſt 
part he played in public, was, Rederige, 
in an /tinerant Company, at Sheffield, a a 
part which he went through with ſuch 
ſucceſs as flattered his warmeſt inclina- 
tions; and as the general run of Couritry 
Companies are not very ſtrong in num- 
bers, Mr. Dopp was fo encouraged by 
this firſt enſet, that he occaſionally un- 
dertook the principal characters in Tra- 
gedy: Here likewiſe he met with equal 
luce fs, but how deſervedly may very 
well be imagined by thoſe who know the 
unattainable ſummit of univerſality. 

As ſoon as his Summer's expedition 
was over at Sheffield, he proceeded to 
Norwich, where he ſettled for ſome time. 

Here he extended his parts in Comedy, 
and 
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and at the ſame time extended his re- 
| putation ; however, he did not ſeem to 
loſe fight of the Buſtin, as he occaſion- 
ally took it up with a degree of ſatisfac- 
tion almoſt inſeparable from young Per- 
formers; and meeting no diſcouragement 
from his Audience to rebate a paſſion for 
a walk to which he was never called by. 
Nature, he divided his attachments be- 
tween the Comic and the Tragic Muſe. 
Mr. Dopp continued thus no incon- 
Gderable - ſervant of all-w9rk, till his en- 
gagement with Mr. AzTaur, Maſter of 
the Bath Theatre. The ſuperior ap- 
plauſe he met with in Comedy from this 
Audience, which vies with London for 
Criticiſm and Politeneſs, led him to de- 
bate this queſtion ;——which was moſt 
to his advantage, to be conſidered a mid- 
ling general Player, or an excellent Co - 
median? Prudence and the love of 
Fame fixed him to declare for the latter; 
and from this time forward he culti- 
vated 
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vated his Comic Talents with ſuch afſi Sy 


duity as not only gained him the appro- 
bation of the Bath Audience, but en- 
couraged Meſſrs. Garrick and Lacey 


to engage him at a genteel ſalary for Drury- 
Lane Theatre. 


In the Winter of 1765, he hey Fe his 


firſt appearance in Faddle, in the Foeund- 
ling; nor could any Performer be happier 
in the choice of a part, as every line of 
it ſeems written to expreſs that particular 
line of acting Mr. Dopp is in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of. Under ſo excellent a judge as 


Garxrcx, there was little to be appre- 


hended that he would have unfit parts : 
that great Manager as wel las AQor, faw 


the line of his merit, and gave it every 


- judicious latitude it would bear, till by 


degrees he produced a Performer who 


adds no inconſiderable conſequence to 
Drury-Lane. 


About twelve years ago he ran away . 
with Mrs. BuLKeLeY, now Mrs. Bas- 


RESFORD, 


oF 
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| RESFORD, who lived with him a conſide- 
rable time, until he had reaſon to ſuſpe& 
her of acting very infamouſly. 

As an Actor, Mr, Dopp, in the airy 
genteel Coxcomb, certainly claims origi- 
nality. There are many other parts in 
Low Comedy, and as a Singer, in which 
he is very uſeful, but in Fops we think 
he ſtands alone; —his voice, manner, and 
above all, his figure, are happily ſuited to 
expreſs that light degag#e vivacity ſo ne- 
ceſſary to finiſh his Character. 

For ſ:me years paſt, he is n 
in liſpoſed, and we fear his health will 
not permit him to entertain the Public 
long. He rather ſecludes himſelf from 
theatrical company; is reſpected by many 
as a gentleman in his private conduct, 


and has prepared againſt the wants of age. 
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SIGNORA STORACE. 


STORACE is not the original name of 
this Lady; the t was added by the fa- 
mily, to give it a more delicate pronoun- 
ciation. Though ſhe is of Foreign ex- 
traction, ſhe was born in London. Her 
father had conſiderable celebrity as a Baſs 
Player, and at one time kept Marybone 
Gardens, where he was aſſiſted by his 
wife and ſiſters, who were remarkable for 
making certain cakes, which they fold. at: 
the bat. 
Before ſhe 8 FRE which the did 


when very young, SACCHINI gave her 


ſome inſtructions. Her firſt app? arance 
was at Florence, as Second Woman to 


ca 
MaRrcuesr, in Serious Opera, and ſhe 
was very favourably received; but her 
figure wanting the dignity, and her voice 
the compaſs and execution requiſite for 
that line, induced her to ſtudy the 
geſtures and attitudes for which ſhe is 
now ſo celebrated in the Buffa walk. She 
was one of the firſt who had the ſingular 
diſtinction of receiving a Benefit at Ve- 
nice; but ſeveral other Performers have 
ſince reaped the like advantage. She has 
been miſtaken for the Englizini, but the 
Lady diſtinguiſhed by that appellation was 
a Miſs Davis, who lung at Florence, 
and other places in Italy. . 
Aſter S rox Ack had travelled over moſt - 
of Italy, ſhe was engaged with BENNUcIi 
and KELLy, by an Agent of the Empe- 
ror of Germany. At Vienna her recep- 
tion was very flattering; and we have 
heard that ſhe attracted the particular no 
tice of the Great JosE FH. We know 
his ws th was PONY fond of muſic, 


and 
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and uncommonly ſo of the Comic Opera, 
but we cannot fuſpect his attatchment to 
' be of the tender kind, without mn. 
the delicacy of his choice. | | 
In Vienna ſhe became . with 
Doctor FisHER, whoſe ſkill on the Violin 
has been ſo much admired, and in a ſhort. 
time they were married. Frequent quar- 
rels enſued the reſult of which was, their 
ſeparation by a mandate from the Empe- 
ror ;—not a very lawful one, but ſuch as 
are frequently enforced by an arbitrary 
Monarch. The elderly relations and pri vy 
eounſellors of our Heroine, finding the 
alliance interfere with their pecuniary in- 
tereſts, rejoiced in its diſſolution, and pre- 
vailed on the dutiful Signora to appeal to 
the Imperial Jos EH, who ordered the 
unfortunate Done bn to leave 
Vienna 5 
After four years 'refidence. in Geeniany, 
ſhe returned to her native land, and ap- 
pr in the Italian Opera, and in Con- 
| | S2 certs, 
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 certs, with tolerable ſucceſs, Being _ 
noured by a viſit from the Paince of 
WaLEs one evening, in her Drefling- 
room, at the King's Theatre, ſhe cleared 
the apartment of her attendants, imagin- 
ing his Highneſs wanted a little private 
converſation; but ſhe was greatly morti- 
fied to ſee the PRINCE retreat from her 
miles, She frequently boaſts of the ho- 
nour done her, between Lord Mou vr 
Epcxcumss and Lord VaiiteTorT! In- 
deed ſhe has a great predilection for Noble 
\Pexſonages ! + 
She made her debut at aa about 
Do ba, 1789, in Mr. Coss's new 
Opera of The Haunted Tower, and though 
ſhe mangled the Engliſh language, yet 
the attention ſhe had paid to Comic acting 
abroad, aided by the agreeable talents of 
young BanxIsTER, gave her great eclat, 
and contributed much to the run of the 
Pi iece,. 
«Fl wiſh her . ore as much 
"9 C2 encomium 
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encomium as her public character; but 
parſimony: ſeems to have eradicated every 
other paſſion from her breaſt, Her bro- 
ther, who compoſed and compiled the 
muſic for The Haunted Tower, agreed 
jointly with Mr. Cong to give her · a cer- 
tain ſum per night, out of their profits: 
The ſucceſs of the Opera made the en- 
gagement extremely detrimental to thoſe 
Gentlemen; and though SToxace had 
ten pounds per night from the Treaſury, 

yet ſhe exacted her brother's quota, with | 
the ſeverity of a Jew, without any regard 
do conſanguinity, or the finances of x 
young man, juſt eme Ju Cy 

and indigence. © 

At the annual Benet otven to the 
Theatrical Fund inftituted- for the relief 
of diſtreſſed Performers, ſhe officiated;- a8 
uſual in The Haunted Tower, and as uſual, 
inſiſted on her ten pounds, which ſhe ac · 
cordingly received. The ſingular uricha-- 
ntiblenels of this ſtep, excited general 
8 indignation. 
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indignation. And, dreading the Public 
cenſure, through the medium of the Pub- 
lic Prints, ſhe, with the moſt heart felt 
reluctance, returned the money to Mr. 
Wich rEN, the Prompter, but not be- 
fore the circumſtance had been Enel 
in a Newſpaper. 

Her conduct to her . is, however, 
the moſt reprehenſible. After Doctor 
FISHER was, at her requeſt, driven from 
his livelihood in Vienna, he went to Ire- 
land, where he endeavoured to ſupport 
| himſelf by teaching, and playing at Con- 
certs. At length, overtaken by a fickneſs 
of an alarming nature, that indicated a 
' conſumption, his trifling finances were 


reduced with his health, and his appear- 


| ance ſo altered, as not to be known by his 
moſt intimate friends. He was met, in 
this ſituation, by a perfon who had been 
preſent at the marriage, and who adviſed 
him, that as his wife, by performing at the 
Opera . the Os, Drury- 


Lane 


% = 
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| Lai Theatre, mid ſeveral Concerts, was 
in the receipt of more than one hundred. 
pounds per week, to apply to her for af- 
ſiſtance. He accordingly ſolicited ten 
pounds, which would have cleared off the 
arrears of attendance, medicine, &c. But 
whether her income was inadequate to her 
deſire, or that ſhe diſapproved of encou- 
raging Doctors, the amiable, tender- 
hearted STORACE n him even a gui- 

| nea! 11 

Her perſon is ſhort and luſty ; her com- 
plexion very dark. If ſhe inſpires any. 
amorous ſentiments, it muſt be more by 
her vivacity than her appearance, as her 
voice, manner, and tout enſemble, are very 


SHE F-. 


IF not the moſt eminent Accor, this 
Gentleman may boaſt of peculiarity, for 
though he has been longer on the Stage 
than any Performer in Drury-Lane houſe, 
yet he alone can juſtly ſay he never excited 
riſibi:1 ity or grief, in any of the various 
parts he has repreſented. 

He was bred a ſadler, and followed that 
employment in Glaſshouſe-ſtreet, Swal- | 
low-ſtreet, when he firſt conceived the de- 
ſign of commencing Player. But whether 
his firſt eſſays were made in London or the 
Country, we cannot aſcertain. He was 
engaged by Mr. GARRICK, when a very 
young man, and performed the ſecond 
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and third-rate characters in Tragedy and 
Comedy, with our little Ln near 
forty years ago. 
It is well known that Mr. GARRICK 
encouraged thoſe Actors who, without 
offending the audience, were devoid of 
any other merit than that of being perfect 
in the words of their parts, clean, and 
well dreſſed, and attentive to the buſineſs 
of the Stage, particularly to his own re- 
gulations. In Mr. Pa cx ER he found one 
exactly of this deſcription; one who while 
he was a neceſſary inſtrument in the Drama, 
was likewiſe a foil to the brilliant talents 
of his Maſter. Amwell, in the Beaux 
Stratagem; Vainlove, in the Old Batcbe- 
lor; Bellmour, in Jane Shore, and other 
youthful parts in the ſame line, and of 
equal importance, he ſuſtained for many 
years, until his age ſuggeſted to him the 
neceſſity of relinquiſhing them; and he 
now confines himſelf to Fathers, or anti- 
quated faithful Servants. 


The 
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The pe at his countenance is ex- 
e ſour, and rather offenſive. His 
claims to public favour ariſe rather from 
his long ſervices, than his abilities as an 
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MISS HAGLEY. 


———————— 
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THE preſent popularity of Muſic opens 
ſo many ſources of emolument and re- 
putation to Singers of ability, that it may 

be juſtly aſſerted, there is not ſo profit- 

able a line in the Theatre. A vocal 
Performer carries ſtrong recommendations 

into company, and though ſome profeſs a 
pride above ſinging in private, yet it is a ve- 
ry falſe pride; for where is the difference 
between entertaining a circle of friends, 
and thereby promoting benefit intereſt, 
and officiating in public avowedly for a 
falary. 


Miſs HacLey was early introduced to 
Public Life, and therefore we > preſume 


_ the 
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ſhe is not unwilling to diſplay her tatents 
in private. Her father kept an Ale-houſe 
at the top, of Sackville-Street, where ſhe 
was remarked for vivacity and a pretty 
voice, which induced ſeveral friends to 
point out the Stage as the proper place 
for exerting thoſe powers which Nature 
had beſtowed upon her. Her parents, 
however, declined initiating her in a 
profeſſion ſo dangerous to female recti- 
tude; nor wax it until their circumſtances 
were conſiderably deranged, that they con- 
ſented to her being „ eee to Mr. 
LINLI T. a 

That gentleman, who has fo often 
evineed his ſkill and ſucceſs as a T eacher, 
beſtowed great time and care on her in- 
ſtruction; and in the Winter of 1789, 
he brought her forward at Drury-Lane, 
in the Oratorias. Her debut was not, in- 
deed, marked with great eclat, yet ſne 
gave ſufficient proofs of poſſe ſſing a voice 


and 


— 
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and taſte that might one tay acquire _ 
conſiderable celebrity. 

In the September following ſhe was 
engaged on a regular falary, and placed 
as a Member of the Theatre. She has 
performed Gillian, in the Quater, and 
ſeveral other vocal characters, in which 
ſhe has given general ſatisfaction. Her 
voice, though not ſtrong, is plaintive and 
agreeable; her perſon neat and genteel; 


her tile © evidently copied from Mrs. : 


Crovcn, to whom ſhe has proved a a very 


good ſubſtitute, and with a little more 5 


practice ſhe' will, no doubt, become a 
favourlte with the Public. | 5 


PF 
4 


Vol. I. — . Mr. 


ME. R. PALMER. 


AN Aur. „ requires great ſtudy 
and obſervation, not only of the manners 
| of other Actors, but of the manners of 
perſons in private life, before he can be 
ſuppoſed perfectly qualified to ſhine with 
advantage in the profeſſion. GAR RICE, 
BARRV, and Mrs. Pops, burſt at once 
on the Public, Performers of the firſt 
claſs; while Mrs. S1Dpons, Mrs. Jon- 
DAN, and Mrs. BILLINGTON, for many 
years laboured in obſcurity. The former, 
no doubt, ſtudied before they attempted 
the Stage; while the others, impelled by 

inclination or diſtreſs, launched into the 
Theatrical 


Cor) 
Theatrical world in a hurry, and were 
obliged to ſtudy afterwards, ; 
Somewhat in the latter light may we 
view Wr. R. PALMER; but whether 
diſtreſs or inclination induced him to em- 
brace a Theatrical life, we cannot decide; 
moſt probably it. was both, joined with 
the example of his brother Joan; and 
for his family we muſt refer the *. to 
that Gentleman's memoirs. 

His firſt appearance on the 8 was 
at the Haymarket Theatre, from whence 
he was engaged for Drury-Lane, where 
he was many years an under ling, taking 
Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, and Farce, 
juſt as it was offered to him. The cha- 
rafters he was moſt ſucceſsful in were 
Fops; and it muſt ſurely be a great com- 
pliment when we ſay, that many of his 
auditors have rather conceived an anti- 
pathy towards him, believing him really 
to.be that Fop in private life, which he 

- repre- 
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geprelented on the Stage, though we affirm 
that he is, in fact, quite the reverſe, 
As ſoon as the fears of a firſt attempt 
had ſubſided, he became extremely fond 
of conviviality, and even diffipation ; 5-A 
paſſion too often embraced by young men 
on the Stage, but a paſſion which was 
fortunately eradicated from his breaſt by 
Miſs Coorxn, an eminent tradeſman's 
daughter, in Cecil-Street, whom he mar- 
ried, and with whom he has ſince expe- 
rienced that ſweet felicity, the natural re- 
ſult of affection d teen een hy 
two ſexes. 5 
Mr. R. PALMER e eee : 
wifling parts, 'which he gave a con ſequence 
to by his own vivacity, until the ſeceſſion 

of his brother JohN from Drury-Lane to 
the Royalty Theatre: at this time Mr. 
| J. Parugx had many advocates in his fa- 
vour, although legal right was on the ſide 
of the eſtabliſhed Houſes ; but ſo much 
did the Managers of Drury-Lane dread 
public 


public reſentment for Jefending their own 
property, that they congratulated them- 
ſelves very much on their manceuvre of. 


putting Mr. Rozexr PATA into all 
his brother's characters, particularly that 


of 7oſeph, in the School for Scandal. 


This cunning way of averting ms. 
vengeance -has. brought Mr. R. PALMER: 
very forward of late; nor is he undeſery- . 


ing of it. He copies his brother with 


great attention; but as failings are iner 


_ eafily imitated than beauties, he hits them 


the beſt; particularly.a loud way. of ſpealt« 


ing, which borders upon the ram, and is 


very uncharacteriſtie in Fops,. the parts he 
has moſt merit in. He is very like his h. 


ther in his face and perſon, thougk not: 


quite. ſo ſtately ; and taking him altoge 


ther, he is not only an uſeful, but a vas. 


Tuable P . 


MS. HOPKINS. 


Tax addition of dete 1 3 
paint, neceſſarily allowed to dramatic 
Performers, and the ad vantageous point 
of view in which they are put on the 
Stage by the Author, renders them dan- 
gerous aſſailants on the hearts of their 
auditors; particularly in the country, 
where ſimplicity ſeldom ſeparates the man 
from the Player; and where objects ſel- 
dom appear ſo gaily decorated. 1 
To the artillery of Theatric . 
are we to aſcribe the reaſon for Mrs. 
Horkixs having a place in this Work. 
Born in York, and educated under the 
inſpection of her father, who kept a pub- 
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lic houſe in that city, it is probable the 
might, at this day, have officiated in the 
bar, or preſided over the family of ſome 
reſpectable tradeſman, had not Mr. Hor- 
kKIxs, while a Member of the Vork 
Company, lodged in her father's : houſe. 
Charmed with her appearance, and not 
blind to the advantages that were likely 
to ariſe from ſuch an union, he poured 
the tale of love into her ears; peformed 
Caftalio to her in the tap-room; and, af- 
ter praiſing her talents for the Stage, 
prevailed on her to become his ſpouſe, 
in which ſituation ſhe hoped to figure a 

dramatic Heroine of the firſt clas. 
Like all infatuated Spouters, ſhe choſe 
Tragedy for her entré, which was in 
Yorkſhire, | but unmarked by any great 
eclat. With her huſband ſhe ſoon after- 
wards went to Edinburgh, where ſhe im- 
proved in the profeſſion, and acquired 
ſuch reputation as to induce the Dublin 
Managers to engage her; and ſhe made 


her debut there as Juliet, Mr. Rr za, 
now of n, == Miah | 
Romeo. E 
In different parta of Jaohend: the. was. 
confidered as an Actreſs of ſome merit; 
but her huſhand was more remarkable for 
writing 2: neat. expeditious. hand, and 
being converſant in the regulation of the 
internal buſineſs of a Theatre, than for 
great abilities as an Actor. The Mana- 
gers of Drury-Lane, happening to want 
fuch a and having Mr, Hoes 1x3 
recommended. as one who was: perfectly. 
qualified to. fuperintend in. getting up 
Plays, engaged him for Prompter, a ſitu- 
ation which he filled until his death. 

Mrs. Hoyk1ns was likewiſe engaged; 
but ſhe found it neceſſary to drop the 
Tragedy Queen in. London, and to 
adopt the mother; a line of acting ſhe. 
has always appeared in, in this city, and 
for which her figure is very well calculated. . 
There are thoſe, on the Stage, 

. who 
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who excel her; but as it is a department 

that requires no great talents, cuſtom has 

eſtabliſhed her in it. : 5 
She has aha, two e on the 
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MX. BENSLEY.. 


TIE firſt Theatrical Eſſay of this gen- 
tleman was in the Company of Mr. 
STANTON, in Staffordſhire, where his 
youth and inexperience, made his exer- 
tions be treated with ridicule by his af. 
ſociates; but ſuch was the imulus of 
inclination, that he bore their ſarcaſms 
with cheerfulneſs; and rather choſe to 
ſtarve upon half a ſhare than not be em- 
ployed in the Dramatic Service. 
Whether a ſparing diet cooled his ar- 
dour, or that his relations thought proper to 
releaſe him from ſuch a humiliating ſitua- 
tion, he was in the war before laſt appointed 


DT 
an Officer in the Marines. He ſerved in 
North America, where his penchant for 
the Drama accompanied him, as he is 
remembered to have repreſented Chamont, 
and other characters in Plays, performed | 
by the officers for the amuſement of en, 
ſelves and their friends. 

After eſcaping the many diene to 
which a military life is ſubject, he was, 
on the concluſion of the peace, (to uſe 
the polite expreſſion of the French) re- 
formed; and, like Colonel Standard in the 
9 Left like his fellow Iheep, to 

* oraze upon the firſt common. For 
a while the proſpect of another war ſup- 
ported his ſpirits; or, at leaſt he prevailed 
upon ' himſelf to be ſupported, which 
ſpecies of falſe philoſophy is often laid 
hold of by perſons in ſimilar circumftances, 
ignorant what to do; however, a few 
years waked him trom his dream, and 
finding that nothing of this nature was 
key to happen, he again turned his 
| | thoughts | 


r 
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thoughts to the Stage: a ſpot which nn 


entertained a favourable. opinion of; and 
for which, by an attentive obſervation of 
eminent Actors, he imagined himſelf 


now tolerably qualified: but here ſome 


embarraſſments offered themſelves: his 
half- pay was not only to be given up; 
which was a certainty, but it was uncertain 
how he ſhould. ſucceed... Another cir- 
cumſtance weighed ſtill ſtronger, which 
was the diſgrace he would throw on his 


preſent profeſſion, by entering into ano- 
ther, which the world has almoſt una- 


nimouſſiy ſtamped with diſrepute. The 
more he turned theſe things in his mind, 


the more he was undetermined what to 


do, till at laſt finding he -muſt ſpeedily 
decide on ſometbing, the Stage carried 


his voice ; and procuring letters of ſtrong 
g recommendation to Mr. Garrick, he 
was taken into the ſervice of the 4 
Lane N 
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The nol ernte and BENs- 
LzY ſtarted the ſame Winter, (1765) 


the former in George Barnioell, the latter 
in Pierre. The eonſti 


0 


nat. inſipidity * 


of CAUTHERLY had like to have damned | 


him the firſt Winter, if the almoft pater- 
nal influence of GAnRICEk had not reſ- 
cued him from ſuch a fate, by hying him 


up, after the firſt night, for the fes 


1 


der of the ſeaſon,” But BxMSIET's for- 7 


mer ſituation, which had been reſpetta· 
ble, and the eireumſtances of his being 
neceſſitated to the Stage for bread, not 
ed is friends and brothers 

enance him, but 

a wege ternal attention of the Pub- 
lie in his favour. He poſſeſſed other al- 
vantages which ſliould not be omitted, 
as they apply to his? induſtry and atten- 
tion: 2 having a tolerable education, with 
a defire to fucceed in his profeſſion, he 
ſtudied his parts with unremitting dili- 
gence; hene he at leaſt became peak 
Vier. I. © m 


{( a 
in all his parts, a quality very neceſſary 
the moſt veteran Performer, dee 
more ſo in a young one, unacquainted 
with the habits and the various h 
of the Stage. nia” 
In the Character = Bt 594 >. Player 
whoſe pretenſions to fame were not as 
yet eſtabliſhed, Bx SHEA continued for 
two ſeaſons; ſometimes in the poſſeſſion 
of tolerable parts, and never much in the 
diſapprobation of the Public till the I he- 
atrical Revolution in 1768, when the 
late Mr. PowELL, in conjunction with 
Mr. Colman, &c. became Patentees of 
Covent-Garden Theatre, where the ſcar- 
city of Tragedians at that houſe, toge- 
ther with PowELL's; warmth, of friend- 
ſhip, (which in juſtice to his memory, 
none poſſeſſed in a greater degree) made 
bim fix his friend s ſalary at a conſiderable 
advance. This with the advantages of 


plwaying moſt of the ſecond characters in 


TN with Tanne, ſettled his repu- 
| | tation 


9 
7 


ws | "=. en I 


Aaivtitey! WhO — every 
from appearance, and regulate their Crith- | 
ciſms from Play Bills more than” "OG, | 
as principles of Lo nginds- 
The death of his friend, Powzlr, 
which happened ſoon after his being fixed 
at Covent-Garden, rather enlarged than 
diminiſhed his Stage conſequence, as by the 
fucceeding death of HoLLAanD at the fame 
houſe, there was a dearth of Actors in 
their Walks, which rendered a Performer, 
who was received with any degree of 
conſequence by the Public, uſeful. Thus | 
aceident did in a great meaſure for Bens | 
LEY what abilities ſometimes will fail ir: 
he had good ſenſe; however, ſufficient to 
ſecure: his: footing,” by beſtowing! every 
attention he was maſter of, in the 
cultivation of his profeſſion, and thereby 
gaining the indulgence of tle ecken, and. | 
the confidence of the Man 
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it almoſt: impoſſible to conelude the Me- 
moirs of any of our Stage Characters, 
without touching on their gallantry; from 
the generality of the practice it is become 
a prominent feature of the Hiſtrionic Cha- 
radter ; and a Player without his amour, 
is more ſeldom known than a General 
without his victory. In the preſent in- 
ſtance, one would imagine Nature had 
dealt with him in fo niggardly a manner 
as to prevent his engaging in any female 
connexion but thoſe that are made in 
open market ; but truly has. the God of 
Love been decyphered blind, when he 
often direQs his favourite votaries to ſuch 
 ___ objets as diſgrace his adminiſtration, As 
the hiſtory of this Gentleman's amouts 
will be neceſſarily interwoven in the Me- 
moirs of Mrs. MArrocks, we 85 
therefore, omit them here. 
About twelve n Mr. — 
returned 
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ber münintd eee une as an 
Actor, and a fill more reſpeRtable name 


deprived the Stage of his talents for ſe= 


veral months, and it was ſuppoſed he 
never could reſume his ſituation, in which 
caſe, MuxRAx, an Actor in Bath, was 


applied to, and would have been his ſue- 


ceſſor, than whom we believe none better 
can be found. 

As an Actor, Mr. BensLevy's face ard 
voice are very much againſt- him ; there 
is a horror in the firſt, a ſepulchnal gravity 
in the ſecond, and a certain mechaniſm 
in his action, that muſt always render 
him diſguſting to thoſe few who are judges 


of the natural requifites of Theatric 


powers. His principal merit lies in his 
general knowledge of the Dramatic Poets, 


and his being always perfect, which pre- 


vent thoſe natural defects from appearing 5 
FF 
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the rage of Criticiſm, as they 
pronounce a perſon to be as good an Actor 
as Nature will admit. 05 


obvious as they otherwiſe would; in. 
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THE tafk of theBiographer is unpleafing - 
when the multifarious characters he muſt 
repreſent on the canvas have their nume- 
rous friends and advocates. To ſteer 
clear from partiality has ever been our 
ſtudy ; therefore in bringing this Lady's 
Character before the Public, we confefs 
ourſelves rather aukwardly ſituated. Re- 
port aſcribes.. Mrs. GooDALL's engage- 
ment to an electioneering influence poſſeſſed 
by her father, Mr. STANTON, but we 
regard all this as fabricated, for her abi- 
lities certainly entitle her to the rank * 

at preſent hoids in the Dramatic Corps 
8 STANTON. has been many years 


Manager 


( 24 ) 
Manager of what is called a Sharing | 
Company, in Staffordſhire ; a term which 
may be thus explained :—The Mana- 
ger, out of the money taken at the doors, 
play- bills, candles, &e. being firſt paid, 
divides the overplus equally among all the 
performers; excepting that the Manager 
is allowed four ſhares for the ſcenery and 
dreſſes, one ſhare for his trouble in ſuper- 
intending the Stage, one for his ſervices as 
an Actor, and another for his wife; and as 
he is an abſolute Monarch, as ſoon as his 
children can liſp out a few words, he ſends 
them on the boards, and takes a ſhare for 
each of them. The expence of ſcenery _ 
and drefics, and the deficiencies of bad 
houſes, he throws into a fund called the 
Rock debt; and if he is an adept, he takes 
good care, that the ſum may always be 
: very large 3 ſo that when the company is 
ſucceſsful, he is fure to pay it off. By this 
| buſineſs, in the courſe of a number of 
youre Mr, $TAXTOn has amaikd a tole- 
14 rable 
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rable fortune, and has made ſeveral pur- 
chaſes, in Staffordſhire een the 
borough of that nam. | 
Miſs STANTON erties 464 
Stage at a very early period; and as ſheen - 
creaſed in years, the diſcovered an elegant 
form and lively countenance; but though 
her effays were chiefly in Tragedy, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that the powers of her de- 
clamation were equal to thoſe of her perſon. 
Her father, however, entertained ſuch hopes 
of her future ſucceſs, that no expence was 
ſpared in accelerating her advancement; 
and conſcious that his owri Company was 
too humble to lift her into notice, he ob- 
' tained permiſſion of Mr. PALMER, (the 
inſtitutor of the Mail Coaches, and then 
Manager of the Bath Theatre) to allow her 
a trial, and that Gentleman was ſo pleaſed 
with her performance of \Reſalind, that he 
gave her a permanent engagement. 
The elegance of her figute, the vivacity 
of her RO, and the amiableneſs of 
her 


although ſhe v was not confderad as 4 a very 
eminent Actreſs: and in two or three years 
after, ſhe became the wife of Mr. Goon 
ALL, a native * _ and a N re 
of the Navy. | 
When Mr.Mro DDLETON "oy adds 
Bath i in the character of Othello, Mrs. 
: SLMPSON, an Actreſs of merit, was engaged 
for the Tragic line and Mrs. Goovar: 
for the Comic; but the latter lady, whoſe 
Mrs. S1xcy80x hid prepared for the 
part withou enquirys. knowing it to be her 
department; and came to Rehearfal at the 
ufual time. eee did the ſame. 
* when Greek. meets Greek, then is the tug 
& of war.” Few controverſies are con- 
Wann Os more-yehemence — _—_ 
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expected that they could both be retained 


The ſituation of the Manager 2 was ex. 
ceedingly diſtreſſing; but he acted 'in'this' 


| inſtance with that candour- and politeneſs 


which always mark his conduct, and de- 
After ſuch a rupture, it could not be 


in the Company; 5 and as the ſeaſon of 
1788 was near a concluſion, Mr. Go 
al obtained letters from his father: in-law, 
Mr. STaxTon, whoſe borough intereſt; 
together with the fame he had indu 


ouſly (and very juſtly) Propagated ir the 
Newſpapers” of his wife's abilities, pro- 


cured her an engagement in Drury lane, 

at four or five pounds per week; and ſſie 
made her firſt appearance in the October 
following, in the character of Roſalind; 
a part in which ſhe has nen may 
rate merit; 


( a 


medies, Operas, Farces, Pantomimes, In- 
tions made at the concluſion; or it is 
ſettled between the parties, that they will 
not be called upon tq aſſiſt in tragedy, 
when their forte is ſinging, &c. nor can it 
be ſuppoſed that a Manager will ruin the 
reputation of his Actors, and thereby in - 
jure himſelf by ſuch prepoſterous perver- 
Was, however, made with Mrs. Goop- 
ar, and it was underſtood, that ſhe was 
to perform ſecond in Tragedy and Co- 
medy; but upon being favourably received 
in Raſalind, though ſhe did not anſwer 
the great purpoſe of drawing money, the 
refuſed the part of Lady Am in Richard 
the Third, as beneath her talents.” | 
Io inveſtigate the diſpute, which fol- 
lowed this event, with candour, it muſt 
be obſerved, that Mrs. Goo AL L, in tri 
2 ö : put 


2 2 
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| but on Pall other hand, it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that Mr. KM RL acted unge- 
nerouſty in attempting to damp the fame 


of a young actreſs who diſptayed very pro- 


miſing abilities, by giving, for her ſecond 


part, a character which his wife (who is 
inferior on the Stage) had given up, be- 


cauſe ſhe would not be troubled to deſcend 


a trap: and a character which Mrs. Goon- 


-ALL declared ſhe would perform with the 


utmoſt readineſs when her fame was better 


feared might overturn the favourable im- 


preſſion ſne had ſo very recently made.— 
Such being the caſe, Mr. KemBLe would 
probably have declined infiſting ori his 


firſt orders, had not the knowledge of 


the Lady's anxiety for the part of Deſade- 
mona, at Bath, come to his ear; this cir- 
_cumſtance putting her conduct in a ca- 


„ eee he eee __ 
vor. l. X pro- | 


XA a.» » 
produced a load of invective on both ſides, 
and which therefore we ſhall not deſcend 
Xo narrate. The diſpute, however, ter- 
minated favourably to both parties. 
. Laſt Summer Mr. CoLMan jun. en- 
gaged her at the Haymarket Theatre, for 
the purpoſe of ſuſtaining a breeches part, 
in his Play of The Battle of Hexham, 
which the performed admirably. 
Mrs. Goo combines, in ſome de- 
:gree, the elegance of Miſs Fa Ra EN, with, 
| almoſt in ſome inſtances, a rivalry of Mrs. 
Jox pax, though certainly upon the whole 
inferior to both. It is not improbable but 
1he will ere long ſucceed Mis Fax REX in 
all her parts, many of which ſhe has al- 
ready ſuſtained with ſatisfaction, 
he beautiful fymmetry of her perſon, 
when habited in the male dreſs, places 
her very nearly in competition with Mrs. 
Jon ban, in point of figure. Pre-emi- 
nence in this reſpect was much contended 
for by their different friends the firſt ſea- 

ES, 5 i ſon 
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8, ſon Mrs, Goop TL appeared; and it was _ 
d generally allowed, that the latter, by being 
r taller, was more elegant in perſon; but 
that the —— Hong is and 
1 eaſe 
r Non noſtrum eſt i inter vos tantas 8 
t, Her voice is melodious; but her arti- 
1 culation in the lower tones is not quite 
BF cl, a We ae cj animation, 
2 and attention to the af the 4 
h, but her improvements are great and ob- 
s. vious, and muſt very ſoon entitle her to 
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| THOUGH. a as an 5 Mr. Wu 
LIAMES has no claim to public favour, 
yet as a Singer, he imagines himſelf en- 
titled to notice; a qualification, however, 
in our opinion inferior to the former, yet 
no wa ys leſs beneficial to the poſſeſſor, 
than entertaining to the Public. Inſtances 
of this abound in both the Theatres, par- 
ticularly in the Opera Houſe, where the 
ſalary of a mere vocal performer often ex- 
ceeds by far the emoluments and appen- 
dages of the Profeſſors of Colleges. 

Mr. WILLIAM ES is a native of Wales, 
where his ſiſter is at preſent a Milliner, 
a his parents, who were people of re- 


ſpeQabulity, 
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ſpectability, deſirous of rearing all their 
children to buſineſs, put our Hero to ſtudy 
the trade of a Silk-mercer, with Vanso. 
MER and Paul, in Pall-Mall. The plea- 
ſures of London had ſcarcely bruſned off 
the awkward habits and notions of the 
country, when the Stage attra ded his 
particular attention—he became a conſtant 
viſitant, and eulogium having been often 
beſtowed on his voice, by taoſe who judged 
of it by its loudneſs, he conceived a ſtrong 
inclination to try his talents as a public 
Singer. l | 
His ſucceſs was much inferior to his 
expectations ;—a ſtiff aukward deport- 
ment, and uncultivated ear, diſguſted, al- 
though his perſon was tolerable, and his 
voice ſtrong, But theſe defects he hoped 
to remove, and cheerfully retired among 
thoſe little Beings, who repreſent inſigfi- 
cant Lords, until experience might enable 
him to riſe into a more elevated point of 
view. | 
X 2 Mr. 
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Mr. nr was long the reputed 


| 88 of the fair ſex, until Mrs. WIIson 


choſe to be ſingular by ſelecting him as a 


fit object of love. He certainly makes 
great noiſe as a Singer, though he never 
| excites the noiſe of the audience. Indeed 
the Managers are fo ſenſible of his inhar- 


monious ſtrains, that they only put him 


into very trifling characters, where he 
cannot well offend. 


Mas. POWELL, 


=: 


AS merit is the beſt recommendation 
to the Stage, we find many Ladies and 
Gentlemen reſpectable now, whoſe pre- 
vious ſituations in life would have pre- 
eluded them the poſſibility of mixing in 
virtuous ſociety. The abilities that pleaſe 

in public inſure a lucrative income, and | 
ſuch is the general diſpoſition of Human 
Nature, that finding private eſteem unne-, 

ceſſary to Theatrical Fame, the members 
of the Sock and Buſtin frequently indulge 
their paſſion for diſſipation, conſcious that 

it cannot affect their profeſſional Rs 


or emoluments, vhs 
| | In 
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In Mrs, PowWELL we ſee a lady, who, 
principally compelled by neceſſity, was at 
one time involved in every diſtreſs and dif- 
grace that can, befal her ſex. She ſought the 
Stage from inclination ; but ſucceſs ope- 
rated upon her differently from many of 
her cotemporaries. It could ſcarcely have 
been ſuppoſed that ſhe would have de- 
ſerted the habits ſhe had been uſed to; 
yet when fortune put it in her-power, we 
find her as anxious to reform as others are 


d to ſtandinneedof it. 


In the earlieſt account we can obtain of 
this lady, we find her in a menial capa- 
city with a family in the vicinity of Chat- 
| ham-Square, an enthuſiaſtic Spouter, and 
unable to attend her buſineſs, from a 
defire of ſeeing Plays, and ftudying 
Speeches. The confinement and ſlavery 
of her place did not agree with her tem- 
per, and as her mind was of a romantic 
turn, ſhe decamped from her ſervitude 
without beat of drum, and following 2 
Serjeant 


<( a7) 
Serjeant to Coxheath Camp, became his 
quondam wife, and Laund:eſs to the 


e 


She took the name of Mrs. Faxuns, | 


* ſoon attracted the notice of ſeveral 
Officers. A brave man in a red. coat, 
with a pleaſing addreſs, can make' a fa- 


ladies. We need not, therefore, wonder 
if Mrs. FARMER, whoſe appearance was 


very engaging, became a conſpicuous Cha- 


rater in the Camp. The compliments 
paid her, were not ineffectual, and de- 
ſpiſing a Subaltern, when ſhe could charm 
his Commander, ſhe eloped with the 
Captain to London, where they lived to- 
gether in a ſtile ſhe hat not n 5 
to, | 
Whether the expence was too W or 
that his paſſion ſubſided, her Mars in a 


few months left her to forage for herſelf. 


For ſervice ſhe was now unfit, as well 
| +++. 
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to, as from a want | of character, ſo ne- 
ceſſary to perſons of that deſcription, 
Deſtitute of preſent ſubſiſtence, or even of 
_ a favourable proſpect, we need not won- 
der at, or explain the remedy ſhe adopted 
to relieve her from embarraſſment; a re- 
medy which, when embraced from ne- 
ceſſity, deſerves forgiveneſs, but when 
embraced from inclination, deſerves the 
ſevereſt reproach. | 
For many years ſhe was expoſed to al 
the vieiſſitudes incident to ſuch a life 
but ſtill her predilection for the Drama 
eontinued with unabated ardour. Sbe 

was diſtinguiſhed from others of the frail 
ſiſterhood by the appellation of Spouter; 
and as ſome compliments were paid. to 
her powers, ſhe became extremely de- 
ſirous of trying them before an audience. 
In the groupe of her admirers ſhe found 
one who had intereſt enough ta indulge 
| xr propenſity, and ſhe made her debut as 
- Alicia 
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The dignity of her nerfon,” and her 
evident embarraſſment, commanded. in- 
dulgence in the firſt Act, and in the ſe- 
cond, her exertions deſerved and obtained 


the moſt flattering applauſe: the ſpirited 


contempt and refentment ſhe depicted in 
the Scene with ZHafting:; the animated 
glow which ſeemed to come from her heart; 
the melody of ber voice, and the pro- 


priety with which ſhe pronounced te 


text, gave general cauſe to believe the 
was another S1DDoNs; and. bold as the 
aſſertion is, yet in the ſcene alluded to, 
that lady never excited greater admiration. 
Whether Mrs. F ARMER exerted Her. 
ſelf too much ſo early in the Play, or 
that ſhe had previouſly reſolved to curtail 
the part, ſhe gradually declined in efteem as 
ſhe advanced in the character, and the bean- 
tiful ſpeeches in the mad ſeenes ſhe omitted 
bs 9 She therefore diſappointed the 


Audience, 


Alicia, at the Hay-Market Theozrk, bn. _ 
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Audience, who at firſt expected a pheno- 


menon, but now found Hex 8 2 pro- 


miſing Actreſs. 


The proof ſhe had given 1 65 poſing 
talents, it was thought would have in. 
ſured het-an engagement ; but without a 


little intereſt, merit is ſometimes neglected. 


It was not until ſhe repeated the fame 
part the following dummer, that ſhe was 
engaged at Drury-Lane, where ſhe per- 
formad Juliet, and other principal Cha- 
racters with ſucceſs; and in the abſence 
of Mrs. SiDpows, ſhe certainly deſerves 
to be n, ee Actreſs at 
that Theatre. | 


Laſt Summer ths went Ae Mr. 


 KemnBLEe's management to Liverpool, 


where ſhe had greater ſcope for her talents, 


and where the diſplayed them greatly to 
the ſatisfaction of the town. Mr. Pow- 
*ELL, who was Prompter there, and who 
is Under Prompter in Drury-lane, made 
| overtures of marriage to her during their 
55 excurſion, | 


are happy to add; that in this 3 ſtate 
On es eh with . ee and 


N than is; it ah 


r DL 
In her public capacity, thou gh ſhe can- 
not claim the firft rank, yet her abili 


Mrs. Stnnons's, whom ſhe feems to have | 
particularly ſtudied :—>==ber countenance, 


MI. PARSONS: © 
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| Hap the Comin we are en to in- 
troduce been attached to any of thoſe 
profeſſions where his merit might only 
claim mediocrity, his memoirs would be 
too unincidental, and conſequently too un- 

entertaining for a place here; and we ſhould 
need an apology for introducing the hiſtory 
of a man whoſe private life has left ſo little 
to ſpeak of, did not his merit as an Actor 


claim this Theatrical record. 


In what country town in England Mr. 
PaRsoNs was born, or what induced him 
to the profeſſion of the Stage, we are un- 
- acquainted with: his firſt appearance in 
public, however, is dated from Edinburgh, 


in 


in the year 1758, where, having the good 
ſenſe to find out his forte, and modeſty 
enough not to ſtep out of it, he ſtruck in- 
to a line of acting which few young Per- 
formers voluntarily do,—the parts of Old 
Men. In this walk he early acquired re- 
putation, and being content with it, -he 
remained there many years cultivating his 
talents, till Mr. GAxRIcxk, being appriſed 
of his merit, engaged him for Drury- 
Lane, where a Performer in his line was 
then much wanted. ITT 
| His firſt appearance theres was in n Fitch, 
in The Beggar's. Opera, in the beginning 
of the Winter, 1763; his wife: played 
Mrs. Peachum the ſame night. - Her me- 
rit was of the middling kind; but his, even 
in this part, gained him great reputation; 
and notwithſtanding there was what was 
thought a finiſhed Filch at the other houſe, 
Pak sos ſo enriched this character by 
his dreſs, manner, and the peculiar, xnow- 
ng, c of his language, as promiſed 
. ; þ * 


— 


this, or any other Stage has produced. 
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A a confderble vide 


to the liſt of low Comedians. T0 07 


It is on the Stage, as it is in other . 


; mth thoſe men ho are conſtantly em- 
bling from place to place, their lives retain 


too great an uniformity (except thoſe un. 
uſual events which / fometimes take place) 
to make them remarkable. Panrsons was 


under this predicament—he found it his 


intereſt to be ſtationary, and in the inter- 


vals of bis leiſure he cultivated his talents 5 


: | they have repaid his aſſiduity; nor was his 
Principal (Mr. G Axn tek) ſparing eĩther 


in his inſtructions or 'encouragement: fo 


that he has long been juſlly confidered as 


one of the chaſteſt performers of Old Men, 


He has now grown in reality, what he 


las fo long and fo ſucceſsfully repreſented. 


Od age has enfeebled him ſo much, and 

he is ſo very tenacious” of bis health, 

b eee 
_ Performers 
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W affected ſurpriſe and ſorrow 
for the indiſpoſition in his looks; and 


PARsoxs, believing them fincere, and fan- 


cying himſelf really very ill, ſent for a 
coach, went home, and was confined ma- 
ny days by his i imaginary malady. 

His health is, however, very. preca- 
rious ; and as he has ſaved a ſnug inde- 


pendence, he has often reſolved to retire 


from the Stage. The Managers of Drury- 

Lane, finding him incapable of perform- 
. ing fo often as required, murmured at pay- 

ing him a large ſalary; in conſequence of 
which, we are informed, he has relin- 
quiſhed his ſituation. It is ſaid, that he 
will be Manager of the Richmond Thea- 
tre this 8 ummer, where he will occaliogal- 
ly perform. 

It happens with moſt A org who ap- 


pear in diſguiſed characters, fuch as Buf- 
 faons, Old Men, &c. that if they imitate 


the outlines. of ſuch a part, they areat li- 
"ow to fill itup as they pleaſe, This licence 
b '3 | often 


- 


* 


C7. 
| often gives riſe to affectation and unnatu- 
ral acting; but Parsoxs, by a happy at- 
tention to all the minutiz of his caſt, 
ſhews a finiſhed picture of dotage, avarice, 
or whatever infirmity or paſſion he would 
repreſent—the tottering knee, the ſudden 
ſtare, the plodding look, nay, the taking 
out the handkerchief, all proclaim him a 
finiſhed Actor in his walk. Where can, 
for inſtance, be a finer illuſtration of Sir 
SAMPSON Lecenv's account of him, in 
the character of Old Foreſight, in Love for 
Lowe, where he aſks, On what old nail 
now, my Noftradamus, are you poring?” 


than Paxsons ſhews you at that time in 


his face and attitude. An engraving taken 
of him at this moment, would be perhaps 
the beſt picture of a Plodding Aftronomer, 
in the cabinets of the curious. 
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PRE TENSIONs to merit in any line, 
naturally lead to an inveſtigation of it; 
and ſuch is the weakneſs of all theatrical 
candidates, that excepting the Lady be- 
fore us, we believe there is not an indivi- 
dual in either Theatre but what is inclined 
to think favourably of their own talents, 
Such being the cafe, we will not expatiate 
on the abilities of Mrs. CUyLzs, obſerv- 
ing only, that though ſhe cannot claim 
ſuperiofity as an Actreſs, ſhe commands 
_ admiration as an elegant, beautiful wo- 
Mrs. Crx is the daughter of a 
Gentleman of fortune, and was at à very 
85 ace 


while in the habit of a girl, ſhe attracted 


perfected her in a genteel education; pro- 
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early age taken under the care of a Maid 
of Honour, his relation. She received her 
education, and paſſed her juvenile days in 
St. James's Palace: and has frequently 
mixed in the childiſh diverſions of the pre- 
ſent Princeſſes. At the age of fifteen, 


the particular notice of Colonel CUyLes 
of the Guards, who became violently in 
love with her, and who adopted every 
means of obtaining her affection. The 
Colonel ſoon prevailed over her young 
heart, and perſuaded her to elope ;—he 
kept her in every reſpect like his wife; 


vided her a chariot; and they lived toge- 
ther in Paris, London, and nh, in the 
moſt ſplendid ſtile. ou" | 
The Colonel being obliged to go to In- 
dia, parted from his fair one with great re- 
luctance, and ſettled an annuity of two or 
three hundred pounds per annum on her 
for life. She * dee, regretted his ab- 
k ſence 


* 4 
9 
* 


ay) 


gaiety 8 —— che f. 1 
_ tions of Captain MarcALr, who promiſe 
to provide her another carriage, and every 
indulgence ſhe could defire; and as he was 
a very handſome agreeable man, ſhe ſoon 
. ag CITY Ea: his peeuni- 
the er auch ovirk ee | 
els to equip him for the Weſt Indies, 
where-he found it neceflary to go to re- 
cruit/his fortune. He Wer 
home in r Ville de Far.” VIE 
tain ſhe had often been flicks, bot i 


vain, by Lord B . his 85 


depar ture, ſhe was accidentally” met at 
Brighton by that Nobleman, who renewed 
his ſuit, and with ſome difficulty ſucceeded, 
He immediately fent her to London, with 
directions to take and furniſh a houſe, and 
to lay in a ſtock of wines, &c. but at the 

"I moment when he Was preparing to 
follow 
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follow, her, het received. a letter ae his 
father, the Earl of H, then at Bath, 
which obliged him to inform her, that the 
intended connexion could not now take 
place, as he muſt go and marry a Lady for 
whom he had long been intended and to 
an union with whom all obſtacles were 
now removed. His Lordſhip, however, 
ſent: orders to pay for every thing ſhe had 
provided on his account, incloſed a bank- 
note to herſelf, and in every reſpect acted 
with that generoſity Ret n. his 
family. 

With Mr. Rea ſhe lived two year; 
but the only gratification ſhe received was 

in examining the pieces of different Au- 

thors, that were ſent for approbation.— 
Mr. SHERIDAN was likewiſe her humble 
ſervant, and perſuaded her, much againſt 
her own opinion, to come on the Stage. 
It would be tedious to enumerate all her 
admirers.; we ſhall only mention that ſhe 

took very Wild and unprofitable flights; 


6 


and was at laſt knocked down by an Auce 
tioneer, Whoſe affection, like the quick 
Sands, hardened. as as bare of money 
ebbed. 

On Col. 8 8 return 1 India, 
a few years ago, he ſignified his intention 


of reinſtating her as formerly; but on 
learning that ſhe had been polluted by a 


Bourgeois, he altered his deſign. Mrs. 


CovyLer is of a haſty, violent temper, 
and we believe no one would like to en- 
counter her reſentment a ſecond time: the 2 
' generous, warm heart, 
always ready to feel for and relieve the 
diſtreſſed. She continues on the Stage 
merely for the ſalary; and her wit, which 


has, however, a | 


is poignant and ready, has vt. been the 
terror of the Green-Room. LL 
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ö How are we to account for a perſon 


—— — — 
? 


fo ily, avail herſelf of | 


rt her cnclinations. © 
Mr. BavpvzLey's firſt in 
life was in the kitchen of our Eng 
Az1srornanzs, Mr. Foors, where he 


| officiated many years. Who then can 
K 35 x doubt 


— 
_— 


7 e 

| doubt. of his abilities, who was able 0 
hit with ſuch preciſion the taſte of ſo great 
a favourite of the 'Muſes ? His intimaey 
with the Stage, from the ſituation of his 
Maſter, flattered his natural turn, and 
finding hib inclinations every hour verging 
towards the Green-Room, he at laſt de- 
. cided to exchan ge the baſling laddle for the 


DH 


ſnuff-box, and wear the ſpit by his fide, | 
which he handled with ſo much dexterity 


in the courſe of his culinary: profeſſion. 
- - -Previoufly to this reſolution, he was 


determined to go abroad. To ſtep from 


one profeſſion to another at once, he 
thought might incur too much cenſure-: 
flattering himſelf, therefore, that a ſhort 
abſence from his' native country would 
obliterate the knowledge of his former tu. 
ation, and at the ſame time enlarge his 
natural qualifications for the Stage, he 


hired himſelf as valet- de- chambre to a 


gentleman who was going the tour of Eu- 
rope. Being three years abroad in this 
Sg Vol. I. Z Capacity, 
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capacity, he acquired ſome knowledge of 
the French language ; and being a'man of 
fancy and memory, he ſprinkled his mind 
with a number of bagatelle accompliſh- 
ments, which, however they unfit a man 
for decorating ſcience, ſhould never be 
| looked over hy one who is to nen 
lite. | 

On his return from the Conti, he 
appeared a gentleman at large: the dreſs | 
and manners of the French he imbibeũ 
from ſympathy, and as he had ſome 
money from his Maſter's generoſity, he 
was enabled to figure it away at the Play- 
Honſes, and other public places of reſort. 
In this round of amuſements he met win 
Miſs Snow, the daughter of a ſtate trum- 
peter to his Majzsrty, the charms of 
Whoſe voice and perſon made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on his heart as determined him to 
uſe every effort to obtain her. Fitted with 
theſe reſolutions, he began to attack the 
fair . n undet: WO dif- 
| | = charge 
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charge of dreſſing, Weis and FIR REN 
nee 
weeks. - 

Fals himſelf in the poſſellion offuch 
a treafure, he hinted to her the Stage, a 2 
profeſſion ſhe had ever a penchany for, but 
under the protection of her huſband, ren- 


introduced her to the Managers of Drury- 
Lane, who inftantly gre with N e 
| decent fi. 

Mrs. loan: no ſooner bene 


under theatrical advantages, than ſhe be- 
came a favourite of the Town. Ona ad- 


mired her perſon, another her voice, and a 
third her acting. In ſhort, the whole au- 
dience conſented in giving her the moſt 
_ flattering eneomiums her moſt ſanguine 


beldened her to diſcloſe thoſe excellencies 


that diffidence, MEALS e a ra 
Tn: might withhold. 7 


. debuct 


7 plating. He accordingly 


Mr. n ſoon * mage his 


(2) 
debut; but his wife, before a twelvemonth 
had elapſed, grew ſo kind to a number of 
lovers, that even the delicacy of the Green- 
Room was rouſed; and a remonſtrance of 


| her being ſo very heedleſs of appearances. 


was loudly talked of by the whole Com- 
pany. ' Mr. Georce Garrick entered 
into their reſentments, and happening to 
expreſs himſelf one morning rather too: 
warmly on this ſubject to Mr. BavoeLey,. 
the affronted huſband ſent him a challenge, 
which very fortunately was decided next 
day in Hyde Park, as bloodleſs as thoſe 
fought behind the Kanes of e Ne 
W 271 t 
Previouſly to this „ Ba DDELEY: 
my his wife were diſcharged the Theatre, 
on account of the huſband's inſiſting on 
receiving her ſalary; and it was the con- 
ſtant buz of the Green-Room, that on ac- 
count of her morals, they never would be: 
re- admitted; but from whatever motive 
it happened, whether from BappzLzy's 
Eh giving 


pated man and woman, they were nent 
ſeaſon taken in at their uſual falaries. 
Mrs. BADDELIEVY, however, ſoon ſepa- 
rated from her huſband; and from the pro- 
fuſion of wealth beſtowed for her favours, 
ſhe lived for ſeveral years in an uncom- 
monly ſplendid ſtile; but when her charms 
decreaſed, ſhe could not decreaſe her ex- 
penditure, until ſhe was obliged to fly to 
Scotland from her creditors, where ſhe 
drank laudanum to drown the recolle&ion 
of her paſt life, and died a few years 8⁰ 
in great miſery. 1 
As an Actor, Mr. BAD DETET has me- 
rit in ſeveral parts of low Comedy ;—#o- 
reign Footmen he is in thorough poſſeſſion : 
of, During his reſidence on the Conti- 
nent, he acquired their manner with their 
Te „ 


( 258 )) 
pronunciation, which ſets off his charac. 
ters to critical advantage. To a perſon 
who has travelled, the ſhrug of Canton 
betrays the obſequiouſneſs of the rj as 
much as his converſation, -  -— 
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THIS Gentleman was born in Dublin 
his father, who had been a Dancing-Maſ- 
ter, at that time had conſiderable dealings 
in the Wine Trade, and is now Maſter of 
the Ceremonies in Dublin Caſtle. His 
mother, deſcended from a / reſpectable 
Iriſh family, died about four years ago. 
When young MichAEL KeiLy was 
no more than ſeven years of age, he diſ- 
covered à ſtrong propenſity for Muſic, on 
which his father procured him the beſt 
maſters in Ireland, the principal of whom 
was the late Mr. Micnazr Arne, the 
popular ſon of the ſtill more popular fa- 
ther. Under this Gentleman's tuition, 
— | his 
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his progreſs was amazing, and our Hero 
ſoon became a popular ſcholar. At eleven 
he had attained to ſuch a degree of ex- 
cellence in the ſcienoe, as to be employ- 
ed in the Fantoccini, and ſome of the 
firſt private Concerts, in which he attract. 
ed general admiration, by his execution 
on the harpſichord, 
Prom this period Mr. KI Ir went on 
improving in judgment and in fame; un- 
was the juſtly celebrated PiN TT, who 
being much cormected with Mr. KIL v's 
father, that Gentleman was prevailed 
5 — ee, eee 
chat bees for Mukic, the fond 
parent yielded to 'the urgent ſohcitats 
of his: favourite; the cldelt 'of. bie, 
and ſent him, with letters of recommen- 
dation to Sir WiLLiaMHaniToN, Ac. 
5 5 5 


— 


„ . a6 
to a College at Naples, called by the 


Italians I Cunſervatorio di Mufica, When 


arrived there, Father DoLenin, a Roman 


Catholic: Friar, was: appointed to ſupply 
him with money and other neceſſaries, 
and pay for his education at the College. 
Mr. KL Lx accordingly embarked in a 
Swediſh veſſel, and on his arrival delivered 
his letters to the Holy Father, who im- 
* received him under his care. 
He made a rapid progreſs in his ſtudies, <p 


| and was often engaged in Serenading par- 
ties, and private Concerts; indeed, his 
general behaviour endeared him to: thoſe: 


College in which he was placed was ren- 


dered famous from having Amen 
within its walls, during their educati 


PAISSELLO, Precixi, SACCHTN1,: Nn 
GOLLESST, &c. &. Mr. Keiiy' re- 
mained here five years, and · was forturiats 
enough to make a friend of Mr. BLaxs, 
a celebrated Dancer, now in London, and 
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teman introduced him to the renowned 
Arp RIII, from whom all our prineipal 
Singers have taken their copy, and have 
acknowledged him the father of ther 
art. — With Mr. BARE for his friend, 
Sir WII ran HaMrLTon for his patron, 
and his own excellent talents te juſti'y 
fuch Mattering ſupport, Mr. KI ET was 
happy enough to gain the particular notice 
of-- Sa Who was prevailed on, 
not: ing his former declarations 
of never taking a ſcholar, to admit Mr. 
8 1 ee, eee pleaſed 
net ee To Ale Hanne elec- 
| tion My. Kela may - aſcribe, in a great 
meaſure; the rapid progreſs which he has 
fince made; in every reſpect he juſtified 
che flattering opinion Apr RIIt had formed 
of his talents; and the ſatisfaction of the 
Tutor and Scholar was mutual. Nothing 
- ears be a W of the ſucceſs of 
his 
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his ſtudies, chan that of being able to rank 
ſo high in his profeſſion, as to enable us 


to record, hat, after being under APPRILI 
three years, that great Maſter took his 
Pupil with him to Palermo, in Sicity, in 

quality of Tenor Singer, himſelf being 


the Firſt Man, and e n Gar 


BRIELLI, the F irſt Woman. 


Palermo being a great place Fs Sacred | 
Muſic, Mr. KELLY ſung at ſeveral of | 
the principal churches, particularly at the 
Domo, during the great feaſt of St. 'Ro. , 
ſalia, which is kept with all imaginable 
pomp. He received many civilities -here, - 
and was: - honoured by. the friendſhip. of 2 
ſon of the Prince DI Bupzro, who wa 
remarkably fond of muſic, and who 
took him as a; Companion i in his travels | 


over the greateſt part of Italy, 


Mr. Ker .LY returned to Palermo for 
2 3 4 and being under an engage. 
ment at Florence, he took Leghorn in his 
vey, eee to take leave of his beſt 
ee — Friend, 
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friend; Aveve3 In Eegliorn b nid 
a Concert, ant at this time firſt became 
acquainted- With Signora STORACE' and 
her brother, who were then 1 in 
the Opera- Houſe of Leghorn. 

His ſucceſs in Florence was bighly " : 
ing. —He afterwards performed in Venice, 
where he received propoſals from Mr. 
Linu! Y, in London, which at that time 
he thought proper to decline accept⸗ 
ing. Rome, Prague, and Berlin, vit- 

| neſſed his powers; but in Vienna he re: 
mai ned four years, ſolacing in the charms | 
of -his female friend, STORACE: e 
8 Under the Imperial JosErk his talents 
toon procured him an increaſe | "of falaty ; 

but his life was nearly annihilated” 'by an 
amorous rival. The éffeminate and deli 
cate appearance of Mr. Ke LLY, 2 is, in 
the words of Glenalvon, apt to be iſe the 
nice fantaſtic dames; and A Lady of fome 
_ UiſtinAtion conceiving a paſſion for our 
young Hero; an intercourſe, and frequent 
gs : meetings 
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meetings immediately took place, which 
gave great offence to a young Nobleman, 
her admirer, who called upon Mr. KELLY, 
and deſired him to deſiſt, but he refuſed. 
One night, when returning home from 
his Fair One, he was attacked by two men 


with drawn ſwords, who endeavoured to 


compel him to fign a paper avowing the 


Lady's diſhonour : this he would not do, 
and fortunately diſengaged himſelf from 


their hold, and flew to the protection of 
the Police. He was followed by his aſſail- 
ants, and he attempted, for the Lady's fake, 
to huſh the matter; but his opponents 

declaring their determination of -publiſh- 
ing the whole, he left W and- was 
guarded home. 


In the morning he was night on why 


ſeveral friends, who had heard the tory 3 


and a countryman of his on, Mr. 


ö O'R TTV, adviſed him to challenge his 
rival, which was accordingly done, but 
treated with contempt, alledging, thata 


þ Aa Player 
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7 8 was not entitled to the ſatisfaction 5 
of a Gentleman. The young Nobleman 
alluded to held an honourable rank in the 
Army, and, ſeconded by eight or ten 
brother Officers, he declared that the 
life of Mr. KEIL v ſhould atone for his 
| offence in the courſe of twenty-four 
Hours. | 

Alarmed at the idea of aſſaſſinaticn, he 
immediately waited on Marſhal Lacy 
and Prince CaarLes LickTEsTIEN, and 
was adviſed by them to lay the whole be- 
fore the Emperor, who, it is well known, 
particularly intereſted himſelf in the Ope- 
ratical management. Mr. Key was 
immediately introduced to the Royal 
preſence by his noble Patrons, and having 
related his ſtory, the offender was fent 
for, and by the words of his Monarch 
ordered to be broke for bringing ſuch a 
diſgrace upon the Army; while our vo- 
cal Hero was received with loud acclama- 


tions in the Theatre, in compliment to 
| his 
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| his. conduct in this afar which was now 
quite publie. 1 l 
It is the cuſtom for the Mufical 
Corps to accompany the Emperor to his 
Annual Review at Luxembourgh, from 
whence STORACE intended to go to her 
engagement in England ; and Mr. Ker-' 
| Ly, having obtained Jeave of the Im- 
perial Jos Ey R, reſolved to go with her; 
though under no immediate agreement in 
this country. His firſt appearance at 
Drury- Lane was in Lionel, in the Spring 
of 1787, in which he diſplayed ſuch ſcience 
and powers as had not been hitherto wit- 
neſſed in the London Theatres ; they ex- 
cited general applauſe, and ena: him 
a lucrative income. 

He is unqueſtionably the firſt Male 
Singer on the Engliſh Stage, is indebted 
to Nature for a fine tenor voice, and to 
his own application and genius for a maſ- 
terly knowledge of the ſcience; which he 
has ably evinced in the improvement he 

A a 2 has 
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| has made in Mrs. Crovcn. His voice, | 
however, wants foftneſs, and his action 
is generally too violent, but ſince his ap- 
pearance in this counrry he has greatly 
corrected the latter. In his perſon he is 
effeminately pretty; and is admired by a 
great number of Ladies, of which he is 
y ſenſible, and naturally a little 
Valli. 5 


i Ars. 


MA. CROUCH. 
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WIE now introduce a . * is uni- 
verſally allowed to be the moſt beautiful 
that ever graced the Engliſh Stage. The 
ſymmetry of her, countenance and perſon, 
the ſoft faſcination of her ſmile, and the 
unaffected ſweetneſs of her manner, excite 
the admiration even of females. But 
when thoſe perſonal accompliſhments, have 
the addition of a-melodious refined pipe, 
with great talents as an Acctreſs to recom- | 
mend them, they become irrefiſtible ;— _ 
hence the ſudden burſts of applauſe that 5 
ſo en follow the exertions of Mrs. 55 


A 
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This Lady is a daughter of Mr. Pair- 
LIPS, an Attorney, who is deſcended from 
a reſpectable family in South Wales. Pre- 
vious to herentrance on the Stage, ſhe was 
on the point of being married to a Gen- 
tleman who had acquired a large fortune 
in India, and who intended to embark for 
that Country a ſecond time ; but her 
friends inſiſting that ſhe ſhould have two 
European attendants to accompany her 
thither, and the Nabob, who had paſſed 
the meridian of life, inſiſting on the con- 
trary, the propoſed match, in which Miſs 
PIII Irs's heart was little conſulted, and 
as little intereſted, was declined on her 
part, The Gentleman was afterwards 
Eilled in an engagement with Hy DPR ALLY. 
During the treaty of marriage, ſhe Was, 
ſtrongly ſolicited by the Managers to en- 
gage at Drury-Lane, as they were parti- 
cularly in want of a firſt Singer; and as ſhe 
united to one of the fineſt voices in the 


_—_— extreme beauty of face and figure, 
they 
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they predicted greatly in her W i- 

beral terms were offered, but from the in- 
dolence of her friends, and the report of 
her approaching marriage having reached 
the Managers, they concluded ſhe had de- 
clined, and nn articled Mrs. 
.CARGILL. 

About two years 0 ſhe was ac- 
cidentally met by Mr. LIN LEX, who ex- 
preſſed much aftoniſhment at her not be- 
ing in India. He inſtantly repeated his 
propoſals, though Mrs. CAROCILL was 
then engaged, and after ſome months 
treaty, ſhe was articled to him by her fa- 
ther, when it was flipulated” that Mr. 
LinLEy ſhould receive part of her ſalary 
for a few years. She made her entree 


in the difficult character of Mandane, in 


A: taxerxes, in 1781, although ſhe had 
only ſixteen days to * the Songs and 
Recitative. f 

The ſucceſs ak applauſe that 8 


her firſt appearance, and her few perfor- 
. mances 
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| des in- the firſt year, ſoon convinced 
the Managers how fortunate they were 
in ſecuring ſuch./a treaſure. Aided by 
great application, -her-own natural advan- 
tages, the abilities of Mr. L Ix LE V, an] 
the exertions of her father, her progreſs 
was rapid; — and profeffional. reputation, 
in any line, is almoſt eee; With 
opuſenee. 4 1 5 
A tnartiage was e on foot * 
tween her and Mr. Lor r us, of a noble 
through the jealouſy of ſame of thoſe nobie 
relations, who interfered'to-preveu it: and 
though ſtrongly importuned to bring an 
action for the breach of promiſe of mar- 
riage, which the lady could have well ſup- 
ported, her feelings took the alarm: and 
highly, we think, to her honour, Miſs 
PRlLIrIrs d.ſcovered a ſpirit and delicacy 
ſuperior to ſuch a conduct, very properly 
Ne apc herſelf ay thing 
1 
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but 6 in a caſe where fortune ought 
not in juſtice to be conſidered as any thing. 

Mr. Croucn, a young Gentieman of 
the Navy, and of a reſpectable family in 
Cornwall, next made overtures to her; 
and ke Miſs PRI I Irs was at that 
time ſurrounded with many ſuitors, he 
had the good fortune to be preferred. A 
private marriage immediately took place. 
Notwithſtanding the malicious and envi- 
ous. inſinuations which have appeared 
through the medium of Newſpapers, and 
which, we are ſorry to fay, are too often 
directed againſt ſome of the worthieſt. 
members of ſociety, this Gentleman poſ- 
ſeſſes the moſt perfect eſteem and friend- 
ſhip of a very numerous acquaintance, 
ſome of whom are of the very firſt de- 
ſcription, and more particularly ſo with 
thoſe he became acquainted with, through 
his union with Miſs PnILLIrsò. 

Mrs. Crovcn had not obtained the 
ſummit of vocal reputation, when Mr, 
KELLY 
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ing the initials of his name, R. C. gave 
riſe to the malicious wit of K. and Co, that 


ſhip we have before noticed, can neither 


in Ireland as in this kingdom; ſhe has 
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KeiLY ——_ from the Continent, who 


being an entire ſtranger in England, expe- 
rienced her moſt friendly attentions; in 
return, ſhe received inſtructions, which the 
muſical ſcience of that Gentleman enabled 
him to give, and which were ſoon per- 
ceived in the improvement of our heroine. 

Receiving a violent contuſion in her 
head, by the breaking down of a hackney 
coach, Mr. CRouch determined not to 
riſk ſo valuable a life in future, and a car- 
riage was immediately bought, which hav- 


appeared in a ſeurrilous Evening Paper; ; 
and we are happy to find that the friend- 


be ſhaken or diſunited by the falſe and 
mean attempts of ſo lot a writer. 
Our fair ſyren has been equally admired 


been three or four ſeaſons among that 
hoſpitable people, and particularly lait 


Summ-r, 


. 
Summer, when ſhe went through the Cir- 
cuit with more diſtinguiſhed eclat than in 
any preceding excurſion. She ſo charmed 
the people of Limerick, that on her Bene- 
fit Night ſhe was preſented with a large 
Gold Medal by the Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Town; with a tribute inſeri- 
bed to her great abilities on one ſide, and 
on the other, the Arms of the City moſt 
beautifully engraven. Elegant compli- 
ments have been paid her in other parts of 
Ireland, as well as in London and our Por- 
vincial 'T heatres. She has lately received 
overtures from different parts of the Con- 
tinent, but we hope ſhe will repay the par 
tiality of her friends in this Metropolis, by 
continuing to indulge them with her be- 
witching powers. 

Mrs. CRoucn, within theſe laſt two 
years, has made rapid advances towards 
perfection in her profeſſion. Her voice 
is not only extenſive, but extremely plain - | 
tive and melodious ; better calculated for 
the 


LCL 9 
ho aclightful ſongs of ſimplicity, than the 
bravura ſtyle; yet ſhe has recently been 
ſucceſsful in the latter. 
Since her Performance of M; i es in 
the Heireſs, ſhe has acquired and deſerved. 
much celebrity as an Actreſs, and has ap- 
peared in many ſentimental and tragic cha- 
racters with great eclat. Several great 
judges, who have witneſſed her powers in 
private performances, are of opinion, that 
ſhe would, with practice, become a firſt- | 
Tate Tragedian ; but the Public would be 
unwilling to barter her voice for any thing 
leſs pleaſing. Her vocal powers are not yet 
at their zenith, but her intimacy with Ma- 
RA promiſes a till nearer approach to per- 
fection. No woman poſſeſſes a more ſen- 
ſible and feeling heart than Mrs. Ca oucn; 
no one ever contributed more, according to 
her ability, to relieve diſtreſs. To her own - 
family ſhe is, and has been always, parti- 
cularly liberal, much to the injury of 
"Y 1 e 
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her finances, as well as the dme of 

her property. 

Me cannot do more jultiee to the cele- : 
brity of this Lady, than by concluding 

with the following lines of a favourite Au- 

thor, who thus ſpeaks of her 1 in his final 

Farewell to London. 


And CRO uc E, endued vithererygeatl grace, 

A voice celeſtial, and an angel face: 

Sweet harinoniſt l whoſe filver tones impart 

The ſoothing melody that charms the heart; 

No more ſhall I, with th' admiring throng, 

Enraptur'd liſten to thy magic ſong; „„ 

Nor ſhall I, but by Fancy's powerful 8 

Behold thee as the gentle Adelaide, — © - 
Or as Ophelza, claim the tender tear, 

While, unadorn'd, thy voice ſhall ſooth the car; 3 

But the prophetic Muſe vith joy reveals 

What merit, ever diffident, conceals: So 

Delighted, ſees thee join the tragic main, 3 

And in ſoft numbers penſively complain,  _ 
| Thine is the {kill, and thine the happy art. 

With ſacred ſounds to elevate the heart: 
When HAN DE L's. harmony divinely Os 

With boly rapture every boſom glows; | 

Aided by thee, we feel th angelic Qrain, | 

And find, well pleas'd, a new CEC1LI1A reign. 


Vor, "A Bb | | Mr 


Falsk ambition vas eme bf: the 8 
faults and misfortunes of Human Nature. ; 
We generally diſcover the moſt anxious 
ſolicitude to. appear to be, in the world, a 
what we are not; and although the delu- 
ſion is eventually detected, the infatuation 
continues without abatement. That 
kind of merit, in which Mr. Ke MBLE is 
certainly eminent, he appears to deſpiſe, 
while he is aiming at diſtinQtion, where 
he has little claim or pretenſion. The 
firſt time he played at Drury-Lane The- 
atre, there appeared in the public papers 
a laboured Biographical account of him- 
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Elf, which carried ſtrong marks of being 

the production of his own pen. He is 
there repreſented as a man of great literary 
genius, which he certainly is not; and 
nothing is ſaid of him as a good Agar, 
which he certainly is: yet his pen, we 
believe, has brought him nothing and 
his abilities as an Actor, every thing. 
The Author of that account (whoever he 
is) has: alſo made ſeveral other emiſſions, 
and ſome of them, n, from bra | 
of memory. - 
Mr. J. KEM BLE is bebeher Us Mrs: 
 Sinpows, and the eldeſt. ſon of Mr. 
Roczr Kur E, already m A 21 
account of that lady. 

It was the wiſh of his 3 4 none 
of his children ſhould appear on the 
Stage, and he-procured employments for 
them all. Had not all- powerful Nature 
prevailed, the following was the e 
of the Houſe of KE MIS. 

x „ Mw, 
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Mrs. Stopoxs was a Lady s Maid 
MiGE. KznBLz-(now Mrs. WHITLock) 
apprentice to a Mantua-maker in Leo- 
minſter—— Miſs F. KenBLz (now Mrs, 
Tw1ss) apprentice to a Milliner in Wor- 
ceſter.—Mr, S. KemBLE, apprentice. to a 
r in Coventry: And 

Hero was . my a tn 
| Peiker. 772 

Mr. J. PR was 3 at t a very 
early age, in the Roman Catholic Academy 
in Staffordſhire; from whence he was 
ſent by his father to the Engliſh College, 
in the Univerſity of Douay, in order to 
his being qualified for the Popiſb Church. 
le was there noted for the excellence 
of his memory, and much admired for 
his mode of delivery; but he forſook his 


ſtudies, and bin: to Fs bee 15 


the age of twenty. 
He landed in Briſtol, and walked to 


Gloucrtr where he learned intelligence 
80 TER. 1 
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of þ his father's Company performing. then | 


at Brecknock, and to that town he im- 


mediately bent his courſe. On his arri- 


val he was greatly diſtreſſed, not only for 
caſh, but apparet; yet his father was fo 
irritated at his return, that he refuſed. him 
all relief, and the poor Strollers, among 
whoſe virtues Charity ranks firſt, com- 
paſſionating his ſituation, ſubſcribed each 


a ſmall, ſum for his aſſiſtance, to which 


Mr. R. KemsLE, his father, with ſome 
reluctance, added a guinea, . _ 

From Brecknock he returnedi into — 
ceſterſhire ; $1 where joining CHAMBER>, 


LAIN and CRUMP's Company, he made 


his. debut. on the Stage, in a ſmall town 
near Cheltenham: but whether from his 
father > inhumanity or the poyerty he ex-, 


perienced as an Actor, he grew extremely „ 


indolent, and was more remarkable for 


tipling in petty Ale-houſes, than for emu- 


lation to excel in his profeſſion. . The 
want of money oſten involved him in 


B b3 | ludicrous 
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ludicrous, and lamentable difficulties, and 
as we know he now relates ſome of them 
with grcat good humour himſelf, we pre- 
ſume he will not be offended at ſeeing the 
| following here. > 
Being in arrears the immenſe ſum of 
fifteen pence to his laundreſs in Tewkſ- 
bury, ſhe refuſed to deliver his linen un- 
leſs the bill was paid; and our Hero, who 
was to perſonate Ventidius, in All for 
Love, in the evening, found it impoſſible 
to borrow more than one ruffle in the 
whole Company; that one, however, he 
put upon his right hand, and wrapping 
his left in his Roman Cloak, he went 
through tlie firſt act with great eclat; 
but apprehenſive that the Audience might 
think he could only uſe one hand, he 
changed the ruffle in every ſcene, and 


aæacquitted himſelf greatly to the ſatisfac- 


tion of the Spectators. | 
The fame dearth of money, ſtill at- 


eee ae him i in a mel town in Stafford- 
lure, 
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ſmire, where he was importuned by bie 
landlady for the rent of his apartments, 
and where the ſad proſ pect of the The- 
atrical Campaign gave little hopes of diſ- 
charging it While ruminating in his 
bed on the means of procuring a dinner, 
he, by the thinneſs of the floor, heard a 
Phyſician preſcribing to his landlord, who 
lay very ill in the room below him, and 
to whom quietneſs was particularly re- 
commended. Mr. KEMRBLE inſtantly 
vuent out and borrowed a top, with which 
he returned, and began to _ it with 
great violence in his apartment. The 
hoſteſs called on him repeatedly to deſiſt; 
but he took no notice of her entreaties, = 
until the came up ſtairs and explained the 
neceſſity for filence; as the Doctor had 
ordered it. Mr. KEH BLE obſerved that 
his Doctor had likewiſe preſcribed that 
exerciſe for the rheumatiſm, and as his 
health was as MRO as that of Tor huſ- 

| band, 
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ban? he could not decline his amuſe- 
ment: at this time he made the top 
bounce againſt the chairs, and cauſed the 

Dame to inſiſt that he would either give 
cover or. leave the houſe. What!” 
rejoined our Hero“ leave your houſe, 
when I am fo much in your debt? I 
cannot think of it: and again he 
made his wooden play-thing hop along 


the room, until the landlady was worked 


into ſuch a paſſion, that ſhe was happy to 
get him off by forgiving him the whole 
ſam. 3 

In this ſort bw; poverty nd ie 
he continued ſeveral years, but notwith- 
ſtanding his negligence, he was looked on 


as a promiſing Actor. In the hope of 


obtaining more eligible profits, he joined 
with Mr. CARLTON (now WArsox, 
Manager of the Theatre-Royal, Chelten- 
ham) to give a Miſcellaneous Entertain- 
ment, conſiſting of Lectures, Slight ef 
Hand Tricks, &c, the firſt was delivered 


by 


Ga 
* KemBLE, and the ſecond were per- 


formed by CarLToN. Our Hero in this 
new capacity diſplayed his eloquence and 


educaticn to great advantage, although 


his emoluments were very far ow what. 


he had expected. 


The two Adventurers: agreed, very —_ : 


although their tempers were perfectly 


oppoſite. Mr. K BMBLE was grave, ſe- 
date, and moral; while CARLTON Was 


gay, mixed in company, and partook of 
every frolic but his levity put a period 
to their partnerſhip. They prevailed with 
a Carpenter in Tewkſbury to fix up ſeats 


for their Exhibition; and while our Hero 


was rehearſing a fine Oration, the Creator 
of Chips caught his comrade at ſuch zricks 


with his wife, as put him in a violent 
rage, and raiſing a mob around our Sr E- 


vens and BrESLAw, they were forced ta 
make a precipitate retreat out of the town, 


without a penny in their pockets, and 


leaving their little property behind them. -: 


They 
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They directed their diſconſol ate ſtept 
towards Glouceſter z and feeling a ſtrong 
inclination to eat, they entered an Or. 
chard, and fitting down on the graſs, they 
there made as hearty a-meal as they could 
upon Apples and Pears. + Here our Hero 
began to remonſtrate and moralize with 
his companion, who ſmiling at his fads 
neſs; told him to follow and he would 
provide an excellent dinner. Accord- 
mely, when they arrived in Glouceſter, 
CarLrToN went into a principal Inn, and 
with an eaſy aſſurance peculiar to his 
country, ſeated himſelf and our Hero at 
the table with the family, where they 
devoured a whole gooſe between them; 
as to payment, he had known the hoſt in 
his former peregrinations, and pleaſed him 
better now by ſhewing a few tricis, and 
telling ſome whimſical ſtories, than 00 
_ aſking the expence of their repaſt. 
In Glouceſter Mr. KewsLe tains 
credit for a new ſuit of cloaths, and for the 
EC : | firſt 


belt time ſince his „ Douay, he _ 
peared genteelly dreſſed. Sick of his FH 
Lefuring Scheme, he went to Worceſter, If 
and joined an itinerant Company, but a 1 
he had not been long there before the 4 
Taylor arreſted him. His fiſter, Mrs. 4 

' $19pons, relieved him from priſon, anc [ [ 
introduced him to Mr. Younczr'scorps, _ 
where ſhe then was.—From this period. 11 
he gradually improved in his profeſſion, : 


and reformed his bad habits ; and about 
this time he produced a Tragedy, called 

Beliſarius and The Palace , a 
Poem. 

His growing fame introduced him to 
the York Company, where his ſucceſs 
was till more flattering. Here, too, he IF 
produced ſome Literary Pieces that did: 3 


== 
him ſome — with me inhabitants * | I 
that city. 4 


A young 1 of 0 and feen 


who reſided near York, became deepix . 
in love with him. Fey had an inter- 0 3 
TO bs views 1/3 
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view; but the menaces of her brother 


made our Hero rather taniely relinquiſh 


the certain proſpect of marrying her. 


Mr. WIILEINso having been ſoon 


after appointed Manager of the Edinbugrh 


Theatre, took KEM E with him, where 
he was well received, and beſides deli. 


vered a Lecture on Oratory, which gained 
him ſome reputation as a man of Letters. 


In 1782, he was engaged by DALy, to 
perform in Smock-Alley, where he greatly 
ſucceeded, particularly in the Count of 


Narbonne, 'A Tragedy. written by J EPH- 


SON, which had a prodigious run. 
The renown of Mrs. Sinpoxs, now 
excited a general curioſity i in London, to 
ſee her relations ; and the Managers, from 


this idea, engaged Mr. ee for 


Drury-Lane. 

He ſhewed his 1 ie by choking 
Hamlet for his firſt appearance, which, 
undoubtedly, is his - greateſt character. 


—— 
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The CY demeanor, the grave mora- 


lizing · ſoliloquies, and the incoherent ſtarts e 


of the Young Dane, are well ſuited to 
KzMRLE'Ss manner of ſpeaking, and ſe- 
cured him applauſe; but with deference 
to public judgment, we venture it as our 
opinion, that Hamlet is that ſingular 
unique character that may be depicted by 
an Actor, who is incapable of perſonating 
another Hero, and ane "HOY with 
proportionate ſucceſs. I. 

A few years ago, Mr. Lange. pro- | 
duced a Farce, called The Projedss, which 
was performedat Drary-Lane, and damned 
the firſt night. Since he cannot ſucceed = 
as an Author. himſelf, he reforms the 
Works of thoſe who have; but none of 
his altered Plays have been. . cordially re- 
ceived, if we except Love in many Malt 
brought forward this ſeaſon. | 
In 1787, he married Mrs. Bazxkrox, 
although it was ſaid that the daughter of 
a Noble Lord, once high in Office, was 
Yet. I. De __ ftrongly 


Cay 


| Arrongly attached to him, and that the 
father bought off the match with three 
thouſand pounds. It is certain that Mrs. 
SrDDoNs was highly offended at the al. 
lance ; perhaps ſhe looked with anxious 
hope to a a n the NO 
Houſe of G- : 
On the ſeceſſion: 5 Mr. Kan, at the 
commencement of the ſeaſon, 1788, Mr. 
KemBLz was appointed Stage-Manager; 
an office in which he has acted with un- 
common aſperity; nor did his -exertions 
fill the 'Preafury until the -concluſian of 
this ſeaſon. Some allowance, however, 
ſhoutd be made for the — 
ä detraction of the Green Room. 


The fynimetry of perſon, the mom 
conſiſteney of action, and depertiment, 
grace, and propriety of attitude, with 
diſtinct and refined articulation, form his 
principal excellencies; but the cloudi- 
neſs of his countenance, the weakneſs of 


195 voice, and the want. of animation, 
l n 
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rate Actors. The pathetic plaints of 


Faffer he recites with torpor; and the 
burſts of rage in Macbeth and Richard he 
renders ridiculous by feeble exclamation. 


To the expreſſion of Love he is a ſtranger 3 


yet the wild deſpair of Beverley, the jea- 


louſy of Othello, and the ſecret inquietude 
of King Fohn, he repreſents with ſkill and 
effect. He often mars his Author's text, 


by aiming at originality ; yet he ſometimes 15 


ſtrikes out new beauties. 


In Comedy be has no partenſions. is 


excellence. However, Melpomene may be 
his ſriend, he is by no means the favou- 


rite of the Comic Muſe: and as he is 
indiſputaply the beſt Tragedian on the 


e his attempts in 


Stage, we can only im 
the Sock to a deſire of appearing in that 
line which is at preſent by far the moſt 
popular. . f : 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME- 


will for ever preclude him the claſs of firſt- 


